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THE DESERT DREAM. 
BY ANNA 8AVAGE. 

The trackless desert’s burning sand around the Wanderer spread, 
The dead air ceased to echo back the weary camel's tread ; 
He turn'd him to the glowing sky, pale in the day-god's blaze, 
Then far across the scorching plain he cast his sick’ning gaze. 
Alone he stood, no welcome stream, nor mountain's shadow broke 
The boundless waste, no sound of life the deep dim silence woke. 
Alone! if'tis to be alone when Mem'ry's spells are cast 
To summon phantoms from the dead, and voices of the past, 
Long woven in the tangled web of the mysterious brain, 
Till Time and Space are things of nought—and all is ours again. 


More slowly move the wand’ring band, veiled is the slumberer's brow, 


No longer on the drear expanse his spirit broodeth now. 
‘Mid the wild woodlands of his home, beside the mountain stream, 


His boyhood’s sports, his manhood’s hopes, are crowding on his dream. 
The thousand memories, that time hath shadowed with his wing, 

And forms long silent in the grave, about his pathway cling. 

The willows with their drooping boughs their checker'd shadow cast, 
The summer breeze swept o’er the wave, as when he saw it last. 

The dew still sparkled—not a blade but bent beneath its gem, 

And not a flower but hailed the day with its bright diadem. 

But sweeter things than Summer flowers that slumb’ring sense reveals, 
‘Tis Woman's glance in Beauty’s might upon his vision steals, 

And whisper'd words are blending with the water’s gentle flow, 

From fond lips murmuring near his own, in tones as soft and low, 

As if the sweet task still were theirs, his gloomy fate to bless ; 

Or, as the world had never wreathed his own in bitterness. — 

The bright cheek pillow’d on his breast, wears still the smile it wore, 
And fairy hands have clasped his own—that he will clasp no more. 


The fair youngg face is fading now, and other forms arise, 
And wilder glan@es fill the place of thosedeep loving eyes; 
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ruins of the fallen states,—but, with varying fortune and for more than a thou- 
sand years, contended for the dominion of Europe with the superior genius of 
‘the Caucasian stock. 

| From the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the institutions of the West—not 
‘only political and civil, but even the religious—were -eriously threatened by 
‘the arms of the Turks. It was a settled purpose of the sultans to erect an 
empire of the west. Mahomet II, one of the greatest of the successors of 
‘the prophet, who overthrew two empires and ten other sovereignties, wrote for 
his own epitaph, the simple but significant words,—“*I wished to take Rhodes 
jand subdue Italy” The Turkish conquests were rapidly pushed westward by 
jhis successors. Venice and Genoa trembled before their naval power. The 
| Danube was passed; Wallachia and Moldavia were conyuered. ‘The religious 
\troubles, and the criminal ambition of Joliu Zapolya, wayvode of Transylva- 
nia, opened the way for their arms into the Kingdom of Hungary :— 

“This man, whose name, like that of Tekeli, is so intimately connected with 
the misfortunes of his country, was born in 1487, the son of Stephen Zapolya, 
lone of the best officers of the great king and warrior Mathias Corvinus. Jn- 
heriting the rewards of his father's valour in the shape of vast possessions »nd 
important governments, he was distingiushed through life by restless ambition, 
great talents for intrigue, and on some occasions by acts of inventive cruelty 
\which exceed in extravagance of horror all that Suetonius haé related of the 
‘Roman emperors. By a reckless acceptance of Turkish aid, and by treachery 
as reckless to his engagements with that power, he partially succeeded in the 
igreat object of his adventurous life—his establishment on the throne of Hun- 
igary.” 

_ Soliman, who now occupied the throne, was the greatest of the Ottoman 
princes ; and under him the Turkish empire reached a pitch of grandeur and 
\prosperity which it never afterwards surpassed and from which it soon began 
jto decline. He understood several languages ; and, according to the criticism 
jof his countrymen, was no indifferent poet. As a conqueror, he ranks with 
|Mahomet I].,—and in every other quality of a sovereign takes precedence of 
jall the leaders of his race. He collected a large army, and advanced into the 
|heart of the enemy's country.— 

| * Soliman found little resistance to his invasion of Hungary. Peterwaradin 


= 


we and the Bannat fell quickly into his hands; and on the 20th of August, 1526, 
: (False yo before whose shrine to kneel, was but to tempt their fall, occurred that disastrous battle which in Hungary still bears the name of the 
Poor barter these for thee, young Love, the sweetest dream o f all.) |Destraction of Mohacs. Zapolya remained with his forces motionless at Sze- 
‘ gedin, careless of the fate of kingdom or king ; while the latter, with scarcely 
| Here mingled friendships form'd e’er yet the world’s dark den of strife 20,000 men and little artillery, stood opposed to a tenfold superior force of the 
Was enter’d when the loval heart, with generous impulse rife, 'Torks. The wiser heads of the army advised the waiting for reinforcements, } 
; Gave forth the rich untutor'd thought, the Future laughs to scorn, ‘but they were overruled by Paul Timoreus, Archbishop of Koloeza, a man } 
. Or utters with the with'ring sneer the young lip ne’er had worn. who seems to have united every quality which could unfit him for either the Hi 
r Man's graverconverse blends with sports of boyhood’s boisterous glee, jsacred functions he had abandoned or those which he bad assuined of military oe 
" And childish tasks, his lip hath lisp’d beside a mother's knee. command. The arrival, still hoped for, of Zapolya, with the excellent cavalry ; 
Amidst them all. distinct and slow, a measured music swells, of Transylvania, might have saved Hungary, but it would have deprived the if 
, And hill and valley seem to breathe the sound of Sabbath bells. prelate of the chief command ; and the latter preferred to risk his own life, iP 
Softly the ancient village chime comes o'er the wave, as clear that of the sovereign, and the fortunes of Hungary, in premature and unequal | 
As though the passing breeze had borne the echo to his ear. battle. In less than two hours Soliman had gained a complete victory ; the ' 
: The slumberer starts—no memories rise with forms that meet his eye, prelate paid the penalty of his presumption with his life, and with him per.shed a 
. Yet still upon his rapt ear hangs the well known melody. the flower of the Hungarian nobility, many of his episcopal brethren, and last- ‘aa 
He shrouds his face,—but not to veil the noontide’s fiery ray, ly the unfortunate King Louis himself, suffocated beneath his flouudering horse, ‘ 
Though e’en the desert’s swarthy child drops ou his weary way ;— and borne down by the weight of his armour, in a swainp through which he was f 
. The dark and fiercely glancing orbs that on his wakening gleam, urging his fligat. The jewels in which the plume of his helmet was set led i f 
0 Are others than the looks of love that smiled upon his dream. ultmately to the discovery and identification of the body Scarcely 4,000 
° ‘Thus in the World's wild wilderness, where springs and shade are none, men, led by the Palatine Bathory, escaped under the cover of night from this 
0 When hopes, like dreams, have pass’d away, and youth’s bright scenes are agua ey prey pushed forward his troops, intoxicated with success, it 
4 gone, s far as the Piattefl and Neusiedler lakes, laid waste the country, and burnt 
) Across the channels of our tears, whose deep fount long hath dried, Funfkirehen and Pesth, On the news, however, of disturbances in Asia, he ' 
~ Comes o'er the heart’s diear waste some sound that home hath sanctified, | |suddenly retired, dragging with him 200,000 persons into captivity, but soon to 
‘| Mock not the dreamer! can'st thou track the spirit’s mystic flight ? re-appear in terrible power at the gates of Vienna itself.” 
0 Vainly ye seek to raise the veil that shrouds it from the sight; The Reformation had recently antagonized Europe. There was no longer 
rst He from the shadowy land beholds the forms none else may see, any unity of religious sentiment ; and while the two great parties into which 
4 Some echo lingereth in his ear, although unheard by thee. the Christian nations were divided were prosecuting their mutual animosities, 
a} Oh! mock him not, thou can’st not tell where that rapt soul hath been; ithe hereditary enemy of the Christian name prepared to march through the now ; 
hy Thou can’st not trace the link that binds the seen to the unseen. lopen country of Hungary to extinguish on the banks of the Rhine their dis- § 
| To some far rest it gently calls, of some lost hope it tells, putes and their existence. Having collected an army of upwards of 200,000 : 
” And pale lips, Jong unused to pray, have blest such Sabbath bells. men, he advanced. Nothing could arrest the progress of the invader Cas- ! 
a tles, fortresees deemed impregnable, and even walled and wel! garrisoned cities le 
, THE SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. submitted at his approach. Pesth had already fallen; and from the capital of if 
“x From the German of Karl August Dchimmer, and Austria could be seen the lurid glare of burning villages and towns round hal f ' 
other sources. ng the horizon. Vienna was the sole remaining bulwark of Evrope,—a mere ‘ 
16 Springing into life in a period of deeply-rooted and universal corruption, when handful of soldiers were the last defence of the fairest provinces of Christen- j 
Af the Byzantine and Persian empires—the great political centres of gravity off dom ; and the Sultan exulted in the proud prospect of terminating the war on 

1 Europe and Asia—-were exhausted by centuries of implacable hostility, the ‘he frontiers of Germany and France by one crowning victory over the united : 
- Ottoman power, quickened and sublimed by a great idea, and perpetually urged chivalry of the west. 
ao! onward by the religious enthusiasm of which it was the external form and mi-|| Vienna was invested, the trenches were opened, and the city was stormed. 4 
4 nistration, suddenly arose to dispute with the world-ruling sovereignties for su- But the garrison defended the walls with unexpected in'repidity ; and when 
ee premacy. Separated by almost impassable barriers from surrounding nations, three desperate and successive attempts to carry the place by storm had been : 
a Arabia had remained for thousands of years unconquered and unknown ; and, repulsed, a mutiny of the Janissaries obliged Soliman to raise the siege and 
lity destiny had reared among its trackless sands a simple hardy race, in which the return. The war, however, was only transferred to another field. The Sultan 

elements of heroic deeds required only the quickening power of genius to dis- never abandoned his cherished project,—but ent: red into new preparations for f 
~ J cipline and develope them, in order to make them extensively and permanently another siege. Three years later he again traversed the intermediate provinees ; 

: felt. When time was ripe, the man appeared. A few brief but burning the forces of the empire fled before his overwhelming power; and the Vien- } 
els words sent forth these unknown or despised wanderers of the wilderness to nese again expected to be invested. But political events diverted his arms : } 
: shake the great thrones of the earth. y accepted with alacrity the inheri- —and the city was saved a second time from his grasp. 

” tance of the sword, and the mission of conquest; and not only rapidly sub-|; The desolating war of “an and race continued as fiercely as ever upon 
erected new empires upon the ithe common battle-ground of Hungary; 8 land which was fertilized by the 


dued the inferior races of Asia and Africa and 
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lof a café in Vienna is obliged to have the portrait of this gallant founder of 


ichest Chri ti d Paynim blood f then a century—consecrated b 


glorious deeds and self-devotion worthy of the ancient Hellas. Here is a pic- 
ture of anew Leonidas and his small but gallant band of followers, not un-|| 
worthy of the heroes of Thermopyle :— 


While the regular army prosecuted the siege, the Tartar cavalry swept the 


‘country in all directions, burning and pillaging whatever it encountered. In 
many places, the peasantry rose in their own defence, and performed prodigies 


« The Hungarian campaign of 1566 was distinguished by the famous siege A 


of the small fortress of Szigeth, and the self-immolation of its defender, the 


“The defence of the abbey of Lilienfeld forms a brilliant episode in the his- 


Hungarian Leonidas, Nicholas, Count of Zriny. In early life he had distin- ltory of the time. Many of the inhabitants of the adjacent districts, and 


guished himself at the siege of Vienna; and having pursued a successful ca- 


‘among them a large portion of the gentry, had taken refuge from the Tartar 


reer in arms, held under the present Emperor the chief command on the right : 3 
bank of the Danube. Solieasn had colaetdlens the siege of Erlau ; and the cavalry in this place. On the nearer approach, however, of the dreaded ma- 
Pacha of Bosnia was on the march with reinforcements, when he was attack- jrauders, the greater part of these fugitives continued their retreat, and —_ 
ed near Siklos by Zriny, completely defeated and slain. The Sultan, furious|/* Fe assured refuge in Salzburg or the Tyrol. Not so < brave abbot, Mat- 
at this disaster, raised the siege of Erlan and marched with 100,000 men upon thew Kolbries. He did a great-deal more than this ; for though deserted by 
Zriny, whe, with scarcely 2,500,! flung himself into Szigeth, with the resolu- jall but a small body of devoted adherents, after repelling several assaults, in- 
tion never to surrender it ; a resolution to which his followers cheerfully bound istead of leaving his enemy to rally at leisure, he feil upon him in a series of 
themselves by an oath. * * » Zriny did not wait for the final assault. and their "Follow 
; : : rage of his adherents to the highest pitch of daring. “ollowing up these first 
the Suptenter the Furks weve prossing slong to successes, he fell by surprise on a column of the fartars near Mariuzell, de- 


the castle, when the gate was suddenly flung open, a large mortar loaded with ls 
broken iron was discharged into their ranks, according to their own historians|' 


troyed them almost to a man, and brought back in triumph 200rescued Chris- 


tians, a mule load of money, and forty heeds of Tartars, whose bodies he had 


killing 600 of them, and close upon its discharge Zriny and his faithful band : . ; P 
sallied forth to die. 4 His resolution was evinced by some characteristic p»epa- 
the frst of ‘Bavarian officer and five troopers to his small force enabled him to introduce 
7 f . : . into it something of military science and discipline. Military genius was evi- 

— of his enemies, he wore no defensive armour. He fastened - his per- dently not wanting to the man, who, at the age of sixty-three could perform 
— wes e of such exploits. Some Polish troops, who also joined him, gave tim more troue 
complain that When I am ‘ble by their indiscipline than assistance by their military experience. With 
@ : : “, alive! this motley band, however, he struck some more severe blows on the parties of 

may, teke the keys and the dacats. No Tork shall point at me while alive ithe enemy; and by holding Lilienfeld till the Vizier was compelled to with- 


with his finger.” The banner of the Empire was borne before him by Laurence 


draw his light troops from the country, and thus guarding the main pass inte 


Juranitsch. In this guise, followed by his 600 remaining comrades, he rushed 'Styria, he saved that province from ail the horrors of Tartar invasion.” 


upon the enemy, and by two musket shots through the body and an arrow in 


Amongst the preparations which Austria had made for defence, was an alli- 


hands of a Turk had been and well treated by him. ’Szigeth placable .. nad 

|putation among them. On the fatal field of Choczim, 11, urks were crush- 
never recovered from its destruction, and some inconsiderable ruins alone mark ‘ed beneath the hoofs of his victorious caval:y ; and even to this day the Turk- 


the scene of Zriny's glory.” 


jish peasants relate wonderful traditions of the power of “the King.” When 


Soliman died ; and under his feeble successors the great designs which he \he arrived in the camp at Crems, at the head of his famous Polish lancers, the 
had cherished were soon forgotten. A century elapsed before the inhabitants) chief command was instantly ceded to him. A slight circumstance revealed 


of Vienna again, and for the Jast time, saw the gorgeous tents and martial ar- 


to his military eye, the incapacity of the Vizier; and although the combined 


ray of a Turkish beleaguering army beneath their walls. The second siege) Polish and Imperial armies only amounted to a disposable force of 70,000 men, 
took place in 1683. When Louis the Fourteenth, the ally of the Turk, had) he marched directly to relieve the city, and if possible raise the siege. It was 
humbled to the dust the pride of the House of Hapsburgh, the grand vizier of} time. A few days inore and it had been lost :— 


the sultans, the ambitious and vain glorious Kara Mustapha, conceived the idea 


“The city was in its last agories. On the 6th an explosion brought down a 


of ae from Austria an independent and hereditary kingdom for his own length of wall, 24 feet thick, of the Lobel bastion, making a breech less defen- 
family. Having brought over the Porte to favour an invasion, the ultimate) sibje than that in the Burg bastion, because the parapets of the wall which re- 
object of which he, however, strictly concealed, he raised an army of 400,000 mained, had been previously destroyed The fury of the assault which follow- 
men, and rapidly traversing the fields of Hungary, sat down before the walls) 'eq, and the tenacity of the resistance, may be measured by the Turkish loss of 


of Vienna. The garrison, including the armed citizens, did not amount to) |) 
more than 20,000 men. The walls and fortifications were ill calculated to re- 


500 men. Two standards were at one moment planted @ the rampart. A 


| house in the Lobelstrasse opposite the spot where this took place is still called 


sist the murderous onset of a Turkish storm ; but the desperate valour of the| the Turk’s house, and bears a date and a painting of a Turk’s head commemo- 
troops, and the activity of the commander, Guido Count Von Stahremberg,| rative of the occurrence. 


compensated for paucity of numbers. While with the slowness characteristic 


“On the evening of this day, five rockets were seen to rise from the Kahlen- 


of the snovements of the Germanic Diet the forces of the empire were gather-| berg. That short lived apparition was sufficient to scatter the clouds of des-. 
ing in the camp at Crems, the siege was pushed with great vigour. The enor-|/nondency, that had so long been gathering over the city. The lighthouse which 
mous wealth which was believed to be deposited in the treasury of the capital) identifies the promontory, or the star which marks the pole, never sparkled 
increased the ardour of the assailants ;—who expected that their successful! 9, the eye of the anxious mariner with more of comfort and assurance than that 


valour would be rewarded with the plunder of the city. All communications|', 
with the Duke de Lorraine, who commanded the army assembling at Crems, 


ery sign conveyed to the watchman on the rampart.” 
On the morning of September 12th, 1683. the great battle was fought which 


was cut off; the provisions of the city were nearly exhausted ; the covered works ‘relieved the West, at once and forever of all apprehension from the power of the 
of the besiegers approached the walls; the scanty garrison was daily thinned) /Qitomans. Sobieski formed his order of battle, and ascended the high ground 
by the murderous assaults which they gallantly, but at a great sacrifice of life,| of the Kahlenberg towards the enemy. The first onset was on the left wing ; 
repelled ; and it had become of the utmost importance that correct intelligence ‘where the troops of the empire were partially engaged some time before the 
of their position should be carried to head-quarters for the purpose of hasten- right and centre could deploy :— “3 


ing the movements of the succours ere it should be too late. But no one vo- | 
Junteered to undertake the dangerous errand. The most daring spirits had al- 
ready perished in the attempt. The Turkish lines were vigilantly guarded ; 


| 


“ Toward’s eleven o’clock the Imperialists on the left were slackening their 


advance, to make good the ground they had gained, and to wait for the appear- 
lance of their friends, when the gilded cuirasses of the Polish cavalry shot out 


aud he who passed them outwards never returned.— from the defiles of the Wenersberg, and the shout of “live Sobieski” ran along 


“At last George Francis Kolschitzki, a partizan officer whose name deserves 
honourable record for the importance of his services, and the courage and dex- 
terity with which they were executed, stepped forward. A Pole by birth, and 
previously an interpreter, in the service of the Oriental merchants’ company, 
he had become a citizen of the Leopold-stadt, and had served since the siege 


began, in a free corps. Intimately conversant with the Turkish language and) bers. 
itself by a rash adventure, and was for a time surrounded. It was extricated 


by the prompt and judicious assistance of Waldeck and his Bavarians, but lost 
many officers of distinction, and amongst them a Potocki, the treasurer Modrjew- 


customs, he willingly offered himself for the dangerous office of passing through 
the very camp of the Turks to convey intelligence to the Imperial army. On 
the 13th of August, accompanied by a servant of similar qualifications, he was 


the lines. ‘The heat was oppressive, and the king halted and dismounted his 
people for ahasty repast. ‘This concluded, the whole line advanced and the 
battle soon raged in every part of an amphitheatre admirably adapted by nature 
for such a transaction. ‘The ‘lurks had profitted by the lull to bring up heavy 
reinforcements, and the vizier flung himself on the Poles in very superior num- 


In the early part of the encounter, a body of Polish Hulans compromised 


let out through a sallyport in the Rothenthrum, and escorted by an aide-de-||ski and the Colonei Ahasuerus. 


camp of the Commandant as far as the palisades. He had scarcely advanced 
a hundred yards, when he became aware of a considerable body of horse which 
advanced at a rapid pace towards the place of his exit. Being as yet too near 
the city to escape suspicion, he hastily turned to the left and concealed himself 
in the cellar of a ruined house of the suburb near Altlerchenfeld, where he 
kept close till the tramp of the ing cavalry had died away. He then pur- 


sued his course, and, singing a 


an unembarrassed air the streets of Turkish tents. His cheerful mien and his}\and a 


familiar strain took the fancy of an Aga, who invited him into his tent, treated| |his rig : 
was five o’clock ; his infantry was not yet at hand ; the only artillery which 


kept pace with the speed of his advance, consisted of two or chree light pieces 
which the veteran commander, Kouski, had brought up bv force of arm and le- 
vers. Sobieski pointed these at the field tent of crimson silk, from which the 
vizier was giving his orders. The ammunition carriages, were, however, far 
behind, and a few charges carried by hand were soon exhausted. A French of- 
ficer, it is said, rammed home the last cartridge with his gloves, his wig, and a 


him with coffee, listened to more songs and to his tale of having followed the!| 
army as a volunteer, and cautioned him against wandering too far and falling 
into Christian hands. Kolschitzki thanked him for the advice, passed on in 
safety through the camp to beyond its verge, and then as unconcernedly made 
for the Kahlenberg and the Danube. Upon one of its islands he saw a body 
of people, who, misled by his Turkish attire, fired upon him and his companion. 
These were some inhabitants of Nussdorf, headed by the bailiff of that place, 


“The second line was brought up by Sobieski, and the Turks were driven be- 


fore their desperate valor through ravines and villages, aid the fortified position 
of Hernalsback, upon the glacis of theireamp. The city of tents with alllits trea- 
jsures was almost within their grasp ; but it is said that even with such aspec- 
itacle before him, Sobieski's caution all but induced him to pause til] the mor- 
row. The approach to the camp was protected by a ravine, the ground in /ront 
urkish song, traversed at an idle pace and with||was undulating, and strengthened with works, and occupied by a strong force 


— artillery. ‘The king was in face of the centre of this position , 
t covered by Jablanowski against the attacks of the Tartar cavalry. It 


who had made this island their temporary refuge and home. Kolschitzki ex-|/packet of French newspapers. 


plained to them in German the circumstances of his mission, and entreated || 
them to afford him an immediate passage over the river, This being obtained, 
he reached without further difficulty the bivouac of the Imperial army, then on 

its march between Angern and Stillfried. After delivering and receiving dis- lo 
patches, the adventurous pair set out on their return, and after some hairbreadth 


“ At this moment of hesitation the infantrycame up. They were led by the 


‘Count Maligniz, the king’s brother-in-law against a height which con manded 
he quarters of the vizier. The attack was successful and the king determined 
n the instant to pursue his fortune. As he led his troops in a direct line for 
ithe vizier's tent, his terrible presence was recognized by the infidel. ‘ By Al- 
lah the king is really among us,” exclaimed the Khan of the Crimea, Selim 


escapes from the Turkish sentries, passed the palisades and re-entered the city , 
Gieray. The mass retreated in confusion. Those who awaited the attack went 


by the Scottish gate, bearing a letter from the Duke.” 
We may add, that at the end of the war this important service was reward- 
ed by permission to open a : and that, to this hour, every keeper 


down before those lances of the Polish cavalry of which it was said by a Polish 


le to one of their kings, that if the heavens were to fall they.would sustain 
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them on their points. The Pachas of Aleppo and Silistria perished in the fray. 
The panic became universal and the rout complete. The vizier hurried 
along with the stream, weeping and cursing by turns—had neither time 
to deliberate nor power to command. By six o'clock his gorgeous tent was in 
possession of Sobieski. His charger, too heavily caparisoned for rapid flight, was 
still held by a slave at the entrance. One ofthe golden stirrups was instantly 
sent off by the conqueror to the queen as a token of the defeat and flight of its 
late owner. 

“On thefleft meanwhile, the progress of Lorraine, though less rapid from the 
difficulties of the ground, and the tenacity of the resistance, had been equally 
victorious. The great Turkish redoubt, of which the traces yet remain, held 
out against repeated assaults till near five o’clock, when Louis of Baden at the 
head of a regiment of Saxon dragoons, dismounted for the purpose, and two 
Austrian regiments of infantry carried the work. The Turks now gave way a! 
every point, and poured into their camp in the wildest confusion. The Mar- 
grave Louis, at the head of a squadron of dragoons, was the first to open # 
communication with the city from the counterscarp of the Scottish gate. Stah 
remberg ordered an immediate sally against the approaches of the enemy, from 
which they had maintained through the day as heavy a fire as on any previous 


entirely visionary beings. You may smile—but this has happened, nay, often 
happens, to me in my walks. I see a big clod laying before me in the path, 
and form the intention of avoiding it; when close to it, I step to one side, 
when pr r-rt, my toe strikes against it.”” 

I edged slightly away from my companion with the disagreeable impression 
that he was gone mad. 

He went on ;—‘*When I lived in the West Indies, the children of the slaves, 
ibout my house, were treated with great kindness and indulgence. They would 
come about my table at dessert, and often had little presents given tnem. So 
they grew into objects of affection. But out of several, some of course, took 
ill and died. _I cannot tell you what grief it caused me. Then this has hap- 
oened several times, after the death of one or other of my little favourites :—a 
»ird has flown into the nall and into my sitting-room, and has hovered near me, 
ind, after a while, has flown away. Fora few days it has regularly returned, and 
ithen finally disappeared. | thought it was tenanted by the spirit of my lost 
favourite, which had come to bid me farewell.” 

I drew nearer again to my companion: I felt I was at all events safe from vi- 
olence from him. And I contrasted, with humiliation, his beautiful superstition 
with the commonplace remembrance of a school-boy conviction of my own, one 


day of the siege, though no assault had been attempted by the strong body of dark night, upon Blackheath, that a direction- post was a ghost. 


Janissaries left in them for that purpose. ‘These men, abandoned now withou! 
orders to their fate, endeavoured to turn the guns of the batteries against the 
imperialists. The attempt, however, in the general confusion which ensued. 
was vain, and the main body of the Janissaries, unable or unwilling to retreat, 
was cut to pieces in the course of the night.” 

So ended this great and decisive battle. Cara Mustapha fled from his foe, to 
find a bowstring at home ; and had the powers of the now liberated Chris- 
tendom seconded the efforts of Sobieski, the plan of that great commander for 
driving the Turks out of Europe, might, then, probably, have been carried into 


effect. 
Of the manver in which the Earl of Ellesmere had discharged the various 


duties of translator, editor, and author, we can speak in terms ef high praise 
His style is clear, nervous, rapid ; and has the rare merit of combining the 
freedom and freshness of original composition with the minute accuracy of Ger- 
man scholarship. 
LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED 
IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
SPIRITS, GOBLINS, GHOSTS, 
Dear Archy.—On v hat subject shall I next address you! Elves, goblins. 


My friend had not, indeed, always been a dreamer ; and although this is no 
olace to narrate his course of daring and hazardous adventure, on which I am 
therefore silent, yet I wish to be allowed to re-establish his credit for intelli- 
gence, by reporting the answer which he mrde, on another occasion, to a ques- 
tion as to what he thought of the emancipation of the Negroes in our col4nies. 
‘ The principle,” answered my friend, *‘ was good, but you were in too great a 
hurry. Before giving them freedom, you should have made them fit for it. 
They were not impatient. Slavery is an African instiution. Some outlay of 
public money, and extreme care and prudence in your measures, would have 
enabled you to secure their humane treatment in the interval. As fast as they 
ibecame innoculated with the wants and habits of civilised life, you might have 
made freedmen of the most advanced, and given them official occupation, or al- 
lotted them land under proper conditions. One sheep would have followed 
inother. The fag-end you might have emanripated together. Thirty or forty 
years, and a million of money, would have ben, from first to last beneficial to 
the colonists. It would have set an example which other nations could have 
followed. It would have been a noble return for having temporarily used the 
race as unmitigated slaves. It would have been an act of enlightened philan- 
throphy. It wou:d have become statesmen. What you did reads and works 
like the puerile suggestion of a echool-boy’s theme. What you are further do- 
ing, to suppress, by force, the trade in slaves, would have been worthy my dis- 


ghosts, real and unreal ; dreams, witchcraft. second sight Bless me ! the field of] tinguished countryman whose biography has immortalised Cervantes. Human- 


marvels seems more thronged, as I approach it closer. The spirits I have 
evoked begin to scare me with their numbers. How on earth shall I ever get 
them fairly laid? But some, I see, can now only limp along—they are 
scotched already; I will begin with finishing these. Yet they desire gentle 
treatment. They sprang from our nature, which seems expressly made to pro- 
create and rear them. Thick, within and around us, lie the rich veins of illu- 
sive suggestion from which they spring. 

The thing nearest us is our mental constitution, the world of consciousness 
It is of it we first learn, though it be the last we understand. It is that though 
which we perceive and apprehend all other things ; and nothing becomes part 
of our knowledge but a * has been shaped and coloured by its magic reflection 
Nay, more, it is not on!» our mirror but our archetype for every thing. So we 
spiritualise the materi: . universe, and afterwards, by an incongruous consisten- 
cy, anthropomorphise spirit. 

Reason, in vain reclaims against this misuse of analogy. Feeling, imagina- 
tion, instinct are too many for her; and any mood, from fun to earnest, from 
nonsense to sublimity, may hear a responsive note when this chord is touched 

Address to that ingenuous young American a remark upon the slightness of 
the legs of her work table,—she blushes—her lively fancy has given them 
personality. Were she a wealthier miss, she would give them, besides, 
neat cambric trowsers with lace borders. With less refinement, and with 
mexcusable warmth, I take shame to myself for having bestowed a kick 
upon a similar mahogany limb, which had, however, begun the contest by break- 
ing my shin. ; 

To the poet's eye, nature is instinct with life. Greece may be “living Greece 
no more”—in the soul of her people; but her immortal plains, and streams, and 
hills have their own vitality. 

“The mountains /ook on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 

You go to visit them ; they meet you half-way; “spectatum veniunt.” 

Amid the Alps—with glacier, torrent, forest around—you still evoke the 
fancied spirit of the scene, though it be but 

“ To gaze upon her beauty—nothing more.” 

And where, in sublimer grandeur, snowclad, upreared against the nearer 
sun, are seen the towering Andes; to the poet's eye, the Cordillera lies no 
huge backbone of earth ; but lives, a Rhetus or Enceladus of the West, and 

« over earth, air, wave, 
Glares with his Titan eye.” 

This’is but the calm, and dignified, the measured march of poetical concep- 
tion. No wonder, when superstition steps in to prick on imagination, that alli 
should vividly team with spirit life. Or that on Walpurgis’ night, bush and 
streamlet and hill bustle and hurry, with unequal pace towards the haunted 
Brocken : the heavy ones lag, indeed, a little, and are out of breath— 

« The giant snouted crags, ho! ho! 
How they snort and how they blow !” 

No wonder that to the dreamer’s eye, in tranquil scenes of sylvan solitude,| 
the fawn of yore skipped in the forest dell, the dryad peeped from the shadowy 
oak, the fay tripped lightly over the moonlit sward. 

But enough, and too much, of ‘‘your philosophy.” Yet there are those still) 
who may be wiser for it. Let me sketch you a surviving believer in the creed 
it would dispel. 


ity would smile at it, but that she shudders and sickens.” 

But to leave the regions of dreams, which are no longer realisable, let us shift 
the scene. 

The churchyard has its nightly terrors. One heard of corpse-lights seen dan- 
cing over graves—but over some alone. A few only had witnessed this ; but 
they had no doubt on the matter. Things looked “« uncanny ;” but time did not 
|pause, and the story was forgotten. Even when the tale was fresh, what was it 
\but superstition? Who of these who hugged its sympathetic terrors by the 
Christmas fireside, thought they could be true on the bright frosty morning of 
the morrow! It was mere fancy. There was nothing in it. Yet there was 
something. And now and then a striking and mysterious event would occur to 
bring back the old idea. There was a cottage, (this ] heard of acertainty,) in 
a hamlet I could name to which a bad report attached. A room in it was haun- 
ited. More than one who had slept there had seen, at midnight, the luminous 
‘apparition of a little child standing upon the herth-stone.”At length suspicion be- 
came active. The hearth-stone was raised and there were found buried beneath 
jit, the remains of an infant. A story was now divulged, how the former tenant 
jand a female cf the neighbourhood had avery few years before, abruptly left 
the village. The apparition here was real and significant enough. 


«* Tt will have blood, they say ; blood will have blood. 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak: 
Augurs and understood relations have, 

By magots-pves, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.’ 

But tales like these, though true, gradually Jose the sharpness of their evi- 
dence for want of an accredited contemporary narrator, and so become valueless. 
But time brings round everything. 

And at length a marvellous narrative to the same effect with the above made 
its appearance in a trustworthy German work, «*P Kieffer’s Archives,”’ the com- 
plete authentication of whica caused it to make a deep impression. The nar- 
rative was communicated vy Herr Ebrman of Strasburg, the son-in-law of the 
well-known German writer Pfeffel, from whom he received it. 

The ghost-seer was a young candidate for orders, eighteen years of age, of 
the name of Billing. He was known to have very excitable nerves,—had al- 
ieady experienced sensorial illusions, and was particularly sensitive to the pre- 
‘sence of human remains, which made him tremble and shudder in all his limbs. 
'Pfeffe}, being blind, was accustomed to take the arm of this young man, and 
they walked thus together in Pfeffel’s garden near Colmar. At one spot in the 
garden Pfeffel remarked, that his companion’s arm gave a sudden start, as if he 
nad received an electric shock. Being asked what was the matter Billing re- 
plied, * nothing.” But on their going over the same spot again, the same ef 
fect recurred. The young man being pressed toexplain the cause of his distur- 
‘bance, avowed that it arose from a peculiar sensation which he always expe- 
rienced whenin the vicinity of hamanremains ; that it was his impression a hu- 
man bedy must be interred there ; but that if Pfeffel would return with him at 
night he should be able to speak with more confidence. Accordingly, they 
went to the garden together when it was dark, and as they approached the spot, 
‘Billing observed a faint light over it. At two paces from it, he stopped and 


| would go no further ; for he saw hovering over it, or self supported in the air, 


‘its feet only a few inches from tle ground, a luminous female figure nearly five 
feet high, with the right arm folded on her breast, the left hanging by her side. 
When Pfeffel himself stepped forward and placed himself about where the fig- 


He was a Spanish West-Indian—in his active years had been an extensive 
planter and slave-owner in Porto Rico. His manners were grave and dignified, 
as due to himself; courteous, as not denying, equal or superior worth in oth- 


ure was, Billing said it was now on his right hand, now on his left, now behind, 
‘now before him. When Pfeffel cut the air with his stick, it seemed as if it went 
through and divided a light flame, which then united again. The visit, repeated 


ers. He had seen the world, and spoke of it habitually with a fine irony. We the next night, in company with some of Pfeffel’s relatives, gave the same result. 


had many a walk together. He was nervous about his health. One day, as, 
our path lay along the banks of the Rhine, his conversation took this turn :— 

“Do you believe in spirits!” he asked me; and upon my intimating the po-| 
lite but qualified assent which suited the tone in which the question was put—| 
“ Itmay be superstition,” he continued, but I am often inclined to think that 
the and goblins, witeh, as the say, once haunted these scenes, are not 


They did not see any thing. Pfeffel, then, unknown to the ghost-seer, had the 


iground dug up, when there was found at some depth, beneath a layer of quick- 


lime, a decomposing human body. ‘The remains were removed, and the earth 
carefully replaced. ‘Three days afterwards, Billing, from whom this whole pro- 
ceeding had been kept concealed, was again led to the spot by Pfeffel. He 
over it now ony whatever, 
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recent graves. About very old ones it was not visible. She described the ap- 
pearance as resembling less bright flame than fiery vapour, something between 
fog and flame. In several instances, the light extended four feet in height 
above the ground. When Miss Reichel placed her hand in it, it seemed to her 
involved in a cloud of fire. When she stood in it, it came up to her throat. 
She expressed no alarm, being accustomed to the appearance. | 

The mystery has thus been entirely solved. for it is evident that the spec- 
tral character of the luminous apparition in the two instance I have narrated 
had been supplied by the imagination of the seers. So the superstition has van- 
ished, leaving, as is usual, a very respectable truth behind it. 

[t is indeed a little unlucky for this new truth, which reveals either a new pow- 
er in nature oran unexpected operation of familiar ones, that the phenomena 
which attest it are verifiable by a few only who are possessed of highly sensi- 
tive temperaments. And it is the use of the world to look upon these few as 
very suspicious subjects. This is unjust. Their evidence, the parties having 
otherwise a character for honesty, should be accepted with the same distrust 
with which all evidence is to be viewed; with neither more nor /ess than in oth-| 


er cases. Nothing should be received in scientific inquiry which it is not com-|| 


pulsory on our understanding to believe. It is not a whit more difficult in these) 
than in other cases to obtain inductive certainty. Nature is not here peculiarly 
coy or averse from being interrogated. | 

Philosophers occasionally regret the limited number of their senses, and 
think a world of knowledge would flow from their possessing but one more. 
Few persons of highly-wrought nervous systems have what is equivalent to a 
new sense, in their augmentation of natural sensibility. But philosophers will 
not accept this equivalent, ‘They must have the boon from nature their own 
way. or not at ail. 

To turn elsewhere. We may now look into a broader seam of illusive power 
—one which lies entirely within ourselves, and needs no objective influence to 
bring its ghost-praducing fertility into play. Let me exemplify it in opera-, 
tion. 

A young gentleman, who has recently left Oxford, told me, that he was one | 
evening at a supper-party in college, when they were joined by a common friend 
on his return fom hunting. They expected him, but were struck with his ap-) 
pearance. He was pale and agitated. On questioning him, they learned the, 
cause. During the latter part of his ride home, he had been accompanied by a 
horseman, who kept exact pace with him, the rider and horse being facsimiles. 
of himself and the steed he rode, even tothe copy ofa newtangled bit he eported 
that day for the first time. The apparition vanished on his entering the town. 
He had, in fact, seen his double or fetch, and it had shaken his nerves pretty 
considerably. His friends advised him to consult the college tutor, who failed 
not to give him some good advice, and hoped the warning would not be thrown: 
away. My informant, who thought the whole matter very serious, and was dis- 
posed to believe the unearthly visit to have been no idle one, added, that it hid: 
made the ghost-seer, for the time at all events, a wiser and better man. 

In more ignorant times, the appearance of oae’s fetch was held to be of very” 
alarming import, and to menace either death or personal harm. Now, it 
is known to be oue of the commonest forms in which sensorial illusions shape | 


themeclves. And there are matters of every day eossirence. I} Although he was persuaded the whole was an illusion, he thought it best to 


it would seem that when the blood is heated, or the nervous system over | 
strained, we are liable to attach reality to the mere productions of the imagi | 
nation, There must be few who have not had personal experience of this af- | 
fection. In the first night of a febrile attack, and often in the progress of fe-| 
ver, the bed hangings appear to the patient swarming with human faces, gen-, 
erally of a disagreeable and menacing expression. ith some opium will pro-| 
duce a host of similar visitants. In much illness I have often myself taken this | 
drug, and always hoped it would provide mea crop of apparitions that I might, 
analyse. But I was disappointed ; opium I found to give me only a great tran-, 
quillity and clearness of thought. Once or twice oaly have I had a vision, and 
that but a transitory landscape. 

I used in vain to look upon that b/ack mixture which lies before ore in the 
dark, and try to make his fragmentary lights arrange themselves into definite 
shapes. And I have imagined to my mind similar scenes or faces (as in the day- 
time a strong conception will half realize such,) but they were not more dis- 
tinct then than formerly,—ideas only and perfectly transient. But as I have 
said once or twice [ have had the satisfaction of seeing a bright aud coloured 
landscape spread before my view; yet unlike reality and more resembling a 
diorama, occupying arectangle on the black mixture before my eyes. It was 
not a known and familiar scene, but a brilliant sketch, made out of materials I re- 
member, but could not by a deliberate effort have combined so effectively. It 
was a spontaneous throe of the imagination, which had force to overpersuade 
the organs of perception. 

How well did Shakspeare understand this creative power of the fancy !—the 
air drawn dagger of the poet, and his test “come let me clutch thee !” are phys- 
iologica'ly perfect. No less perfect or true to nature is the conceptien of the 
ghost of Banquo hunting the kingly murderer. The ghost, it is obvious, how- 
ever, should not in the play appear bodily. ‘The audience are in the position of 
the guests at the royal supper table, who saw it not. I wonder how in Shaks- 
peare’s time, the stage direction ran upon this point. Probably as now. 
‘Though Shakspeare wrote for all tines, he was wise enough, probably, to act 
jur,the present. Or, perhaps, with no disrespect to his unqualified genius, he! 
understood not the principles of which he exactly portrayed the workings, and’ 
was, Like Shelly's poet, 

« Hidden in the light of thought.’ 
So, some say the sun may be as dark as another planet ; and that the 


friends were there. 
| The appearances were almost always human: exceptionally a man on horse- 
|back, with dogs and birds would occasionally present themselves. The appari- 
‘tions came mostly after dinner, at the commencement of digestion. They were 
\just like real persons ; the colouring a thought fainter. The apparitions were 
equally distinct whether Nicolai was in society ar alone, by day, as in the dark, 
in his own house as those of others ; but in the latter case they were less fre- 
quent, and they very seldom presented themselves in the street. 

During the first eight days they seemed to take very little notice of each 
jother, but walked about like people at a fair, only here and there communing 
‘with each other. They took no notice of Nicolai or his remarks about them to 
‘his wife and physician. No effort of his would dismiss them or bring an absent 
‘one back. When he shut his eyes, they sometimes disappeared ; when he 
‘opened his eyes, they were there as before. After a week they became more 
‘numerous, and began to converse. They conversed with each other, and then 
addressed him. ‘Their remarks were short and unconnected, but sensible and 
jcivil. 
| His acquaintances inquired after his health, and expressed sympathy for him, 
‘and spoke in terms comforting him. The apparitions were most conversable 


lwhen he was alone; nevertheless, they mingled in the conversation 
when others were by, and their voices had the same sound as those of real per- 
sons. 

| ‘This illusion went on thus from the 24th of February to the 20th of April ; so 
that Nacolai who was in good bodily health had time to become t ranquilized about 
them, and to observe them at his ease. At last they rather amused him. Then 
ithe doctors thought of an efficient plan of treatment. They prescribed leeches; 
nae then followed the denouement to this interesting representation. The ap- 
/paritions became pale and vanished. 

| On the 20th of April, at the time of applying the leeches, Nicolai’s roonrwas 
full of figures moving among each other. ‘They first began to have a less live- 
ly motion ; shortly afterwards their colors became paler—in another half hour 
fainter still, though the forms still remained. About seven o'clock in the even- 
ing. the figures had become colorless, and they moved scarcely at ali, but their 
loutline was still tolerably perfect. Gradually that became less and less defined. 
'At last they disappeared, breaking into air, fragments only remaining, which at 
last all vanished. By eight o’vlock all were gone, and Nicolai subsequently saw 
‘no more of them 

| Other cases are on record in which there was a still greater facility of ghost- 
production than Nicolai evinced. 

One patient could, for instance, by thinking of a person, summon his appari- 
tion to join the others. He could not, having done this, subsequently banish 
him, ‘The sight is the sense most easily and Riceetio tricked ; next the hear- 
ing. In some extraordinary cases, the touch, also, has participated in the de- 
lusion. 

Her Von Baczko, already subjected to visual hallucinations, of a diseased 
nervous system, his right side weak with palsy, his right eye blind, and the vi- 
sion of the left imperfect, was engaged one evening, shortly after the battle of 
Jena, as he tells us in his biography, in translating a brochure into Polish, when 
‘he felt a poke in his loins. He looked around and found that it proceeded from 


‘a negro or Egyptian boy, seemingly about twelve years of age. 


‘knock the apparition down, when he felt that it offered sensible resistance. The 
negro then attack ed him on the other side, and gave his left arm a particularly 
disagreeable twist, when Baczko pushed him off again. 

The negro continued to visit him constantly during four months, preservi 

the same appearance and remaining tangible ; then he came seldomer; and af- 
and ov appearing asa brown colored apparition with an owl's head, he took 
‘his leave. 
The illusion and its principle having been thus elucidated, it is hardly worth 
while to look into its operation in tales of vulgar terror. But it is highly inter- 
‘esting to trace its effects on minds of a higher order, when its suggestions have 
been received and interpreted as the visits and communications of superior be- 
ings. You have heard I dare say, my dear Archy, of the mysticism of Schwe- 
‘denborg. Now that they are explained, the details of his hallucinations are high- 
ly gratifying to one’s curiosity. 

Schwedenborg, the son of a Swedish clergyman of the name of Schwedberg 
ennobled as Schwedenborg, was, up to the vear 1743, which was the 54th year 
of his age, an ordinary man of the world, distinguished only in literature, hav- 
ing written many volumes of philosophy and science, and being professor in the 
Mineralogical school, where he was much respected. 

On asudden, in the year 1743, he believed himself to have got into a com- 
merce with the world of spirits, which so fully took possession of his thoughts, 
that he not only published their revelations, but was in the habit of detailing, 
with the greatest equanimity, his daily chat with them. 

Thus, he says, “ I nad a conversation this very day with the apostle Paul,” 
or with Luther, or with some other dead person. Schwedenborg continued in 
what he believed to be daily communion with spirits till bis death, in 1772. He 
was, without doubt, in the fullest degree-convinced of the reality of his spirit- 
ual commerce. So in a letter to the Wirtemburg prelate, Oetinger, dated No- 
vember 11, 1766, he uses the following words :— 

«If I have spoken with the apostles! To this I answer, I conversed with 
St Paul during the whole year, particularly on the text Romans ii. 28. I have 
‘three times conversed with St, John, and once with Moses, anda hundred times 
with Luther, who allowed that it was against the warhing of an angel that he 
professed ‘/idem solam,’ and that he stood alone upon the separation from the 
Pope. With angels, finally, have I these two years conversed, and converse 
daily, j 


May 15, 
a F a This extraordinary phenomenon, it is now generally known, has been com.| spots on it, are its common earth, seen through the gaps in its luminous atmos- 
tS pletely elucidated through the discoveries of Von Reichenbach, to which, in a ‘phere. ase 
ie former letter, I had occasion to make allusiun. '| ‘To the world, the alpha and omega of this piece of philosophy, were furnish- 
a | ‘ You are probably aware, that the individuals whose nerves Von Reichenbach ed by the publication of the case of Nicolai, the bookseller of Berlin. Its deta Is 
Bf found to be sensitive to the proximity of crystals, magnets, &c., would, in the Were read before the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, in 1799. The sub- 
i lf dark, see flames issuing from the same substances. Then, in the progress of stance ran thus. : 
ehh i his inquiries, Von Reichenbach found that chemical decomposition was a rich | Nicolai had had some family troubles which very much annoyed him. Then 
aimee source of the new power he had discovered, by its action on the nerves. And/ on the 21st of February 1791, there stood before him, at the distance of ten 
> being acquainted with the story of the ghost in Pfeffel’s garden at Colmar, it, paces, the ghost of his eldest son. He pointed at it, directing his wife to look. 
i " eccurred to him as not unlikely, that Billing had just been in the same condition) She saw it not, and tried to convince him that it was an illusion. In a quarter 
if} i with his own sensitive patients, and that grave very likely would present to all of an hour it vanished. In the afternvon at four o'clock, it came again. Nico- 
ne of them a luminous aura ; and that thus the mystery might find a simple expla-| lai was alone. He went to his wife’s room—the ghost followed him. About 
eee natiea. six other apparitions joined the first, and they walked about, among and through 
ii F | Accordingly, Miss Reichel, one of his most sensitive subjects, was taken at each other. Aftersome days the apparition of his son stayed away ; but its 
ata night to an extensive burying-ground, near Vienna, where many interments take place was filled with figures of arumber of peisons,—some known, some un- 
my i place daily, and there were some thousand graves. The result did not disap- known to Nicolai—some of dead, others of living persons. ‘The known 
ita i point Von Reichenbach’s expectations. Withersoever Miss Reichel turned her ones were distant acquaintances only. The figures of none of Nicolai’s habitual 
i} eyes, she saw masses of flames. This appearance manifested itself most about 
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- « Of the angels,” be says, “ they have human forms, the appearance of men! leastle till pretty well on in the 
ousand times seen ; for J have spoken with them as a man with ‘opened to 


that I have at 
other men, and often with several together ; and have seen nvthing in the least | 
to distinguish them from ordinary men.”” [They had evidently just the appear- 
ance of Nicolai’s visitors]. | 

«« Lest any one should call this an illusion, or imaginary perception, it is to be 
understood, that I am accustomed to see them, when perfectly myself wide | 
awake, and in full exercise cf my observation. The speech of an ange! or of 
a spirit sounds like, and as loud as that of a man, but is not heard by the by- | 
standers ; the reason is, that the speech of an angel or a spirit finds entrance 
into a man’s thoughts, and reaches his organs of hearing from within outwards.”” 
This is indeed cum ratione insanire ! how just an analysis to the illusion, when 
he is most deceived by it ! 


morning, he presented himself at the gate, which 
et out a servant, going upon some commission for the household. He 
approached and said, ‘ Have compassion on me, sir, and procure me an audi- 
ence of the Princess Maria.’ 

“ Another beggar coining to ask her charity !’ said the domestic abruptly , 
* and is early enough.’ 

«+ Ah, sir,” said the youth, ‘ I am achild of Poland ; banished like your mas - 
ter, but still more unhappy than he, inasmuch as [ am alone in the world.’ 

« You are coming, then, as his countryman to ask alms of him?” interrupt- 
ed the valet. 

Mikael replied humbly, ‘1 am come to sell to the princess all that remains 
of former wealth—some china.’ 

« Oh, that is quite a different matter,” answered the servant. ‘ Stay there 


“ The angels who converse with men, speak not in their own language, but —1] will let the princess know ;’ and closing the gate alter him, he went back 


in the language of men, and likewise in other languages which are inwardly into the house. 


known to man, not in languages which he does not understand."’ Schwedenborg 
here took up the angels, and to explain their own ideas to them observed, that 
they most likely appeared to speak his mother tongue, because, in fact, it was 
not they who spoke, but himself at their suggestion. The angels held out, how 
ever, and went away unconvinced. 

“« When approaching, the angels often appear like a ball of light ; and they 
travel in companies so grouped together—they are allowed so to unite by the 
Lord—that they may act as one being, and share each other's ideas and know- 
ledge ; and ©. this form they bound through the universe, from planet to 
planet.” 

I will, in conclusion, add another different, but equally interesting sketch.. 

“ It is now seven years ago,”’ so spoke, before her judges, the simple, but 
high minded Joan of Arc—* the beginning of the year 1431 ; it was a summer 
day, towards the middle hour, I was about thirteen years of age, and was in my 
father’s garden, that | heard for the first time, on my right hand towards the 
church, a voice, and there stoo: a figure in a bright radiance before my eyes. 
Ithad the appearance and look of a right good and virtuous man, bore wings, 
was surrounded by light on all sides, and by the angels of Heaven. It was the 
Archangel Michacl. The voice seemed to me to command respect ; but I was 


yet a child and was frightened at the figure, and doubted very much whether it | 


was the archangel! [ saw him and the angels as distinctly before my eyes, as 
I see you, my judges.” 


With words of encouragement, the archangel answered to her, that God had | 


taken pity upon France, and that she must hasten to the assistance of the king. 
At the same time he promised her that St. Catharine and St. Margaret would 
shortly visit her ; he told her that she should do what they commanded her, 
because they were sent by God to guide and conduct her. 

« Upon this,” continued Joan,” * St. Catharine and St. Margaret appeared 
to me, as the angel had foretold. They ordered me to get ready to go to Ro- 
bert de Beaudricourt, the king's captain-y He would several times refuse 
me, but at last would consent and give me people, who would conduct me to 
the king. ‘Then I should raise the siege of Orleans. 1 replied to them that 
I was a poor child, who understood nothing about riding on horseback, and 
making war. They said that | should carry my banner with courage ; God | 
would help me, and win back for my king his entire kingdom 

“As soon as [ knew,” continued Joan, “that I was to proceed on this errand, 
I avoided as much as I could, afterwards taking part in the sports and amuse- | 
ments of my younger companions.” “so have the saints conducted me du- 
ring the last seven years, and have given me support and assistance in all my 
need and labors; and now at present,” said she, to her judges, ** no day goes 
by but they come to me. 

“] seldom seejthe saints that they are not surrounded with a halo of light; they| 
wear rich and precious crowns, as it is reasonable they should. I see them al-— 
ways under the same forms, and have never found in their discourse any 
discrepancies. 1 know how to distinguish one from the other, and distinguish || 
them as well by the sound of their voices as by their salutation. ‘They come of. 
ten without my calling upon them. But when they do not come I pray to the Lord | 
that he will send the: to me ; and never have | needed them but they have vis-_ 
ited me.” 

Such is a part of the defence of the highspirited Joan of Arc, who was taken, 
pri by the Duke of Burgundy on the 23d of May 1430—sold by him for 
a iarge sum to the English, and by them put on her trial as a heretic, idolatress, | 
and magician—condemned, and finally burned alive, the 30th of May, 1431 Ill , 
fated heroine ! 


The poor youth waited for along time before the door opened. The day 
was far advanced, and the rays of the sun had succeeded in making their way 
through the gray clouds of a wintry sky, when a gentle voice roused him from 
the stupor into which the cold was fast throwing him, saying, ‘I am told you 
have some beautiful porcelain for sale '” 

At a glance, Mikael perceived that the speaker was a young girl, with a 
countenance rather pleasing than pretty : she was accompanied by a middle- 
aged lady, who did not seem to be in the best of humours. It may be that 
the early rising was not agreeable to her, or else the cold of the morning, from 
which the furs in which they were both closely wrapped could not altogether 


protect them. 


| “Ah, princess,” said Mikael, giving a most piteous tone to his voice, while 
his foreign accent lent some probability to his words, ‘ | am a poor child of Po- 
land, whose father perished in battle in the service of King Stanislaus. Come 
to France with my mother, who was of a good family, we have been obliged to 
sell for our subsistence, little by little,.all that remained to us of past opulence , 
now, only this porcelain is left us.’ 

“Poor boy ! Let us see your china,” said the princess kindly. ‘ But first 
eome in, itis so dreadfully cold here.’ 

«+ What are you thinking of, princess,” whispered the old lady to Maria, ‘ to 
introduce a stranger into the castle !’ 

* But this is a Pole, Mockzinska,’ observed the princess. 

** What proof have you that he is '” replied Mockzinska. +I am perhaps 
‘wrong, dear princess, but your noble father’s life has so often been threatened, 
that it has rendered me suspicious : besides, this man has a most forbidding 
countenance, and a downcast look, which, in spite of myself, repels me ’ 

“ I confess, Mockzinska, that, like you, | am obliged to struggle against the 
prejudice produced by the expression of his countenance,’ said Maria, still in 
a whisper, and looking at the pretended Pole, who at this moment betrayed a 
marked uneasiness. + But, after all, the poor boy did not make himself. [s it 
his fault that he is ugly, and ought we to visit it upon his head? However, 
there is no harm inbeing cautious, so we may as weil look at the china out- 
side.’ Then approaching Mikael, she added, raising her voice, ‘ Let us see 
your porcelain, my friend.’ ‘The face of Mikael brightened at this demand, and 


| he hastened to open his basket- 


« Here,” said he, drawing out one by one the articles, which he presented al- 
ternately to the princess and her governess, ‘ is a china vase, with teacups of 
a set which a sea-captain, a wealthy relative of ours, gave to my mether the 
day of her marriage with my father. Nothing but sore distress could make us 


part with so precious a souvenir. But look here! Oh, this article, though only 


in Dresden china, is dearer to me than all! Jt was the snuff-box which my 
father had in daily use. 1 have heard it said that King Stanislaus is particular- 
ly fond of Spanish snuff ; indeed I could not be a Pole and be ignorant of it, 
for all the Poles are so warmly attached to their former king, your noble fa- 
ther, and the father of us all, if | may dare cali him so, that we know his tastes, 
his habits, his likings and dislikings, just as we do those of our natural parents ; 
and knowiug this, yesterday I spent the little I possessed in buying from an old 
Spaniard what remained to him of the snuff. 1 have filled the box with it, and 
I think, princess, that you will have much pleasure in presenting your royal fa- 
ther with what he likes so much.’ 

* Is it scented !” inquired Maria. 

“[ do not offer your highness a specimen,’ replied the false merchant, oper- 
ing the box, but holding it at a distance from the ladies, ‘ because it is very 


_|powerful—very powerful ; it would get into your head, particularly imto that 


I seem to be thinking of writing her epitaph, but I am considering only that of a young person. It requires the solid brain of a man in the prime of life to 


there is more to come out of her evidence. For although her heavenly visi- | 
tants were simply sensorial illusions, there yet remains something unexplained. 
How came she to foresee the paths she was destined to follow! The inquiry 
would launch us on a broad aud wild sea of conjecture, for the navigation of | 


bear a pinch.’ 
** How much is the box and the snuff '” demanded the princess. 
«« Will not your highness take al! !” inquired the merchant. 
“ Yes. How much are they altogether !” said the princess with a compla- 


which we bave not yet the requisite charts on board, and it grows late—so good cent look into the interior of the ba:ket. 


night, dear Archy. i| 


*« Going to buy all! How can you think of it, dear princess !” interrupted 


« Suadentque cadentia sidera somnum.” | the governess. + Did you not yesterday give to two poor children, who were 


Cras ingens iterabimus equor.” 


_ crying with cold, all the money you had except that beautiful louis d’or with 


Yours &c., Mac Davus. | the, effi of the young king of France, Louis XV., and which you prize so 
| much, that you would buy nothing this week in order not to spend it !” 
———— iB But, dear Mockzinska,” said the princess with the coaxing look that so 
THE DAUGHTER OF STANISLAUS. _ well became her almost infantine youthfulness of expression, ‘ only think what 
A STORY. | a delight to give my father some of that Spanish snuff, which he is so fend of ! 


It was the night of the 15th of February, and intensely cold, and notwith- And I think this porcelain so pretty, that if the young man will let me have the 
standing the night and the cold, a young man, rather thinly clad, was lurking whole for my louis——’ 


about the castle of Weissemburg, a small town in Alsatia, some leagues from | 


« That is exactly what Monsieur Levi, a toy-merchant, offered me yesterday 


Strasburg. After having made two or three circuits about the castle, he stop- ‘morning,’ said the young Mikael, believing, by the help of this lie, to make the 


ped before a Gothic window, through the curtains of which light was a | ara? nore eager to buy. 


sible. 
He was evidently waiting for some one, and soon he was relieved from his 
solitude by the approach of a person wrapped in a heavy cloak. 
* T am glad you are punctual, Mikael,” 
work inhand. In that castle, perhaps in that room before us, is Stanislaus, late) 
king of Poland. All I desire is, that you contrive to get him to use this snuff |’ 


“ And you refused it !” said the princess. 
« Yes, madame ; but I will not refuse you,” replied Mikael ; « for since 1 


‘may choose, I would much rather have you for a customer. So here is my 
said the new-comer ; * now for the basket.’ 


* No, keep it,” replied the princess, ‘ while I go for the money.’ 
The princess and her governess now re-entered the casile, leaving the pre. 


box. It contains good Spanish snuff, an article of which he is fond. Here tended Pole waiting for them. He was sauntering about the gate, when sud 
also is a basket of porcelain. You are to sell the whole. Maria Lesczinski,| 4¢nly his look became fixed, and his countenance assumed a strange expression ; 


the daughter of Stanislaus, will buy it all from you.’ \ 
« All very good, my lord;” replied Mikael ; « but should J not have a little 
payment in hand to excite my mercantile diligence? [ook at my miserable | 


and though the bargain had been concluded, and he on the point of receiving his 
mo 


ney, he snatched up his basket and disappeared at full speed. 
The person who had thus caused his alarm was a poor beggar woman, well 


clothing, which is even at this momeut insufficient to keep out the cold ; and |known in all Weissemburg, not less for her honesty than her poverty. 


my mother, too, she is in abject poverty—she is both cold and hungry.’ 


The princess soon returned with the beautiful louis-d’or, and was gazing upon 


So long as Stanislaus lives, both you and she mustbe co!d and hungry,” as it sparkled upon her beloved object we are 
see no more, when, raisi r eyes to s the merchant, she found 
and poroslain hed venished. 


wasthe only answer his employer deigned to give him as he strode away. 
Mikael, it may be imagined, was on no errand. Lingering about 
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She looked around in surprise, but perceiving only the old beggar woman, she 
called her. ‘ My good mother,’ said she, ‘do you know where a lad who was 
selling porcelain is gone—he was here not a moment ago !’ ; 

‘‘T have seenno one,” replied the poor woman in a tone so expressive 
of extreme weakness, that the princess felt moved to the bottom of her heart. 

« What is the matter with you, my good woman ?” said she kindly. 

«« Cold and hunger,” replied the beggar. 

«« Dear Mockzinska,” said the princess, turning to her governess, ‘ go, I beg 
of you, and desire something to be brought here for this poor woman. 

“ I am indeed very poor, and much to be pitied,’ replied the beggar, whilst 
Mockzinska went away ; ‘ but nevertheless I should not complain, madame, if 
I suffered alone.’ 

«You have children, then demanded Maria. 

“ Two, madame—a son and daughter. My son !—may God give him grace 
to walk in the right way! As to my daughter, she is dying.” 

« Of what?’ demanded the princess, her heart quite touched. : 

«Of want, madame. That is the sickness which kills most surely, and kills 
in the most cruel manner—slowly and hopelessly.” 2 

“« How shocking!” exclaimed the princess, clasping her hands. * And how old 
is she ?’ 

“ The same age as our young king, Louis XV., madame,” replied the beg- 
gar. * She was born on the same day as he, the 15th of February 1710. She 
was ten years old to-day.’ : ; 

“And can anything be done for her, my good woman !” replied the princess. 
* Perhaps good air and wholesome food 1” 

« Good air !—we live in a cellar Wholesome food !—all we have to eat 
is the offal of the streets ! and we have not even sufficent covering for her poor 
little body, which is quite blue with the cold.” . 

“ Here—oh here, my good mother,” said the princess ; and forgetting the 
porcelain, forgetting the romantic interest she attached to the louis-d’or, she 
put it into the hand of the old beggar. ‘Here, this is all I have. Oh, poor), 
creature, how you must suffer at seeing your daughter dying before your 
eyes !’ 

7 Am I to have all this "” demanded the beggar, whom the sight of the 
gold now in her hand seemed to overwhelm with astonishment—‘ all this !’ 

«« Alas ! it is very littie for so much wretchedness,” said the princess. 

Ob, my good princess !" exclaimed the beggar with a burst of gratitude, 
‘may God biess you--and he willbless you! You deserve io be queen of 
France !’ 

«« Where do you live ?’ inquired the princess. 

« At No. 3 of the old street of the Arcade,” said the poor woman. 

At this moment Mockzinska returned, followed by a servant carrying some- 
thing to eat, which he gave to tae beggar. 

« Will you permit me not to eat it myself!” demanded she. 

« Just as you please. ‘Take it where you like, and you may expect to see 
me to-day.” 

The old woman did not need a second bidding, but went away, calling dow’, 


jeernible. ‘Then the house, small as it was, had an air of neatness and simplici- 
ty, the best substitute for elegance, and nearly as attractive. Suddenly he 
heard himself called. 

‘« Well, Mikael, what are you doing there !” and a young child, still pale, 
but with eyes skarkling with happiness, appeared at the door. 

It was his sister Louisa, who was so ill only three days ago, that she had 
a supported while getting a drink, and now she was walking alone and un- 
aided. 

« Louisa !”” exclaimed he, darting towards her, ‘ what miracle is this 7’ 

** A miracle, indeed, dear Mikael,’ replied the child ; ‘ an angel has visited 
us. Wont you come in '’ added she, drawing her brother into one division of 
the heuse, which served as a kitchen, and making him sit down by a good fire, 
on which a pot was boiling. ‘ Look, all this is ours—mamma’s and yours, and 
mine. All this has been given us by a young lady, who wept «n seeing our 
old house, and said, ‘1 could not have believed it possible that there was such 
wretchedness in the world.’ Yesterday she brought us here in a fine carriage, 
and we were expecting her again to-day, as she promised to come.’ 

_ “ Oh, is that you, my son!” said an old woman, coming out of a neighbour- 

ing apartment. + Louisahas told you all our happiness. But what have you 

ee 1 added she, pointing to the basket, which Mikael continued to hold in his 
an 

* It is china, which has been given me to sell,” replied Mikael. 

‘* And tbat is what has kept you these three days from your mother, my son !’ 
said she in that tone of es reproach which, from the lips of a parent, is al- 
most a caress. 

Before Mikael had time to invent a falsehood, as probably he would have done, 
a carriage stopped at the door of the house, from which alighted a young girl, 
who ran across the garden with astep so light, that it scarcely left its trace 
upon the snow, and entering the kitchen, darted towards the fire. * Oh, how 
cold it is !’ said she. She was followed by an old lady, who also approached the 
fire, but without speaking. On the appearance of these two ladies, Mikael 
made a movement as if to run away ; but the youngest having perceived him, 
prevented him by saying, ‘ Well, my little porcelain merchant, have you con- 
cluded your bargain with M. Levi ?” 

‘No, madame,” replied he, stammering. 

‘What ! princess, you know my son ?” inquired the poor woman. 

“ What ! this child of Poland your son ?” demanded in her turn the prin- 
cess. ‘Then secing the confusion of the son, and the anger of the mother, the 
kind heart of the princess came to the aid of both. 

* T guess it all, Mother Jalson,” added she. + You must forgive him, as I do. 
Nothing can excuse a falsehood ; but it may be some palliation of his, that he 
had recourse to it to get bread for you ; and I suppose his story about his por- 
celain and M. Levi was like the rest. Well, I trust it may be a lesson to him; 
for if he had told me the truth, and had not led me to think that he had so cer- 
tain a sale for them that my not buying them did him no injury—if he had but 
said to me, ** My mother is dying of hunger, and my sister of disease,” I should 
have given my louis d’or to him as well as to you, Mother Jalson ; but I will say 


the blessings of Heaven on the compassionate princess. 
‘ Here is the porcelain, your highness,” said the voice of the pretended ped-|_ 
lar, who now reappeared. 
“ My good friend, I advise you to carry them to M. Levi. I have just dispos- 
ed of my last Jouis-d‘or,” said the princess. 


no more. So, then, your porcelain is not sold ?’ added Maria, observing the 
basket. 

* Alas! no, madame,’ said Mikael. 

** My son !—my son!” cried Mother Jalson sorrowfully ; ‘ for some time you 
have not been steady ; you keep bad company ; you no longer work at the 


So fierce an expression overspread the features of Mikael, that the princess |'currier’s with whom I placed you. What are you doing ! where do you go 


recoiled almost in terror ; but, in the unsuspicious goodness of her nature, she|_ 
accounted for it by the thought that the destitution he had told her of must) 


to! and where did you get that porcelain, which I never saw before ?” 
“ From a friend—from a real Pole,” said Mikael, with his eyes cast down ; 


have rendered the disappoiatment a severe one ; and she hastened to add,|\in his shame and e.nbarrassment trying to avoid every eye. 


« If you do not sell them to M. Levi, return to-morrow, and I will see what | 


can do.” 
« | will return to-morrow !” said Mikael in a tone which almost sounded like 


a threat. 


“ Then as your friend’s position remains unaltered, he is still in want: is it 


not so ?”’ demanded the princess. 


«“ Yes, yes !” said Mikael. 
‘ Fortunately I am just rich enough to make many happy,” said Maria gaily. 


Mikael, as it may be supposed, carried the porcelain to no toy-merchant ; so rc The Princess Palative, my grandmother, having heard yesterday from the gos- 
that the next day, at the appointed hour, he appeared at the castle, the asylum \sippipg of my people, and a little also, I believe, from that of dear Mockzinska,’ 
granted to the unfortunate king of Peland by the Regent of France. This time,| added Maria, smiling archly at her governess, ‘ how it fared with my poor purse, 


instead of the princess, he only saw a valet, who spoke gruffly to him, and did’) 
not waste much pains in softening his message. : , 
« The princess neither can nor will buy your porcelain; so be off with 


yourself.’ 
" « Jt is as bad for you as for me ; for I imtended to have shared the profits)| 
with you,” replied Mikael. 

« On second thoughts, you may come back to-morrow,” said the valet, se- 


| 


\celain of your Polish friend. At all events, [ must have the seven my 


which I empty so often, has been good enough to fill it ; so 1 can buy the por- 


father, continued the princess ; and going to the basket, and uncovering it she 
took out, one by one, the articles, and laid them on the table, «1 will give 
the bow! to the Princess Palatine. the six cups to my dear mother. 4 
** And what for yourself?” demanded Mockzinska. 


« Oh, as to me, [ shall be quite content if my father will give me a pinch of 


duced by this unexpected offer. ‘ The princess has no money to-day, but to-| his good Spanish snuff.” 


morrow she will have some ; for the Princess Palatine, her grandmother, fills)| 
her purse whenever she knows it is empty.’ 


As she uttered these words, Maria had taken the snuff-box, opened it, and was 


/putting it to her nose, when Mikael, who for some minutes had been uneasily 


The next day Mikael was again punctual at the same place. ‘This time the watching every motion of the princess, darted towards her, and pale, palpitat- 
rincess had gone out, and was not to return till dinner-time. Mikael took up’ ing, and as if beside himself, snatched it from her hands, and threw it into the 
his basket, and again went away ; but as he was gloomily crossing a street,| fire. ‘Then, as if terrified at what he had done, remained standing breathless 


which led out of the town, a neighbour accosted him. | 
« Mikael, how comes it that you have not been near your mother for the last, 


three days 
ff had something better to do,” answered Mikael grufily. 


and motionless. 


** What can be the meaning of this ?” cried in different tones each spectator 


of the scene. The princess alone said nothing. Indignant, but proudly calm, 
she sought to read, in his forehead and eye, the secret which made that scowl- 


« Qh, is that the way with you ?” replied the neighbour. * Well, if you wish|ling brow droop before her gaze 
to know what has been going on at home, go and see. Strange things. Enough; | ‘ Speak, young man,” said Mockzinska to Mikael ; + what motive that we do 


that is all | have to say to you.’ 


| not understand has led you to fail in respect to the daughter of the most un- 


Though Mikael now eagerly called on him to explain himself, his neighbour fortunate, as well as of the most virtuous of monarchs !° 


went off whistling, and without seeming to hear him. These words : + Strange | 
things have been going on at home,’ went to the heart of the youth. He thought | 


** Are you mad, my son !’’said the mother in a tone of deep sorrow. 
* Brother,” murmured Louisa, < it is the Princess Maria—the angel who 


it was some new misery ; for, like all persons brought up in the school of mis- cured me.’ 


fortune, he anticipated nothing else. ‘ Was his mother ill? or had his sister’ | 


*« Speak, Mikael ; I command you !” said Maria. There was such an ener 


sunk under the malady whioh had so long undermined her health!’ And with | of authority in the tone uf the young girl, that Mikael fell on his knees, hid his 

every thought fixed upon them both—for the heart of Mikael was not yet so face in his hands, and bursting into tears, cried, ‘ I am a wretch, a monster ; 

wholly corrupt as to be destitute of natural affection—he took the way to the | deserve death in all its torture. Whilst she was saving my mother, and curing 

city, and hastened tothe abode of 4is mother. {may sister—whilst she was giving us health, joy, and happiness—I—I was car- 
It -was the underground story of a house, built in so narrow a street, that rying to her death and desolation !’ 

the cheerful sunbeams could never find admission. As he set foot on the thresh-| * Wretched boy ! that snuff was poisoned, and you intended it for my father, 

old of the house, a child playing near called out—+ Mikael, your mother has and fixed upon my hands to offer it to him ?” cried Maria, and she would have 

removed. She lives now in the street opening upon the fields, down there,| fallen, had not Mockzinska caught her in her arms. 

near the garden. Oh, it is so nice! Run, man, and see it !” | Oh! it cannot be—in cannot be !" exclaimed the poor mother in accents 
Astounded by this intelligence, which he could hardly understand, Mikael of despair. , 

did not make up his mind to repair to the place pointed out to him by the child“ Answer, Mikael,” said Maria, regaining little composure. ; 

till perfectly assured that his mother no longer irhabited her old residence ; and + It is too true !” said Mikael, still quailing under the fixed look of the prins 

even then, he hesitated as he approached it, hardly believing that it was really ees. bees. 

the dwelling of his poor mother. Notwithstanding the snow which covered, “It is true !” repeated the princess, clasping her hands—‘ it is true you 

the ground, and hung from the shrubs like so many white and crystal tear-drop | wished to kill my father! But who has incited you! Say—has this man, so 

the good order of the garden, and the beauty of the fruit-trees, were easily |iust, anknowingly committed any act of injustice towards you? Has this man, 
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“ Fearnot ; I take you under my protection ; no harm shall happen you,” 
said the princess. ‘ But I must returnto the castle. My father, my good fa 
ther, so noble, so good, so virtuous ! Oh, may a gracious Providence bestow 
on you the reward of your virtues !’ 

“ He has already bestowed it on him, in giving you to him, dear princess,” 
said Mother Jalson weeping. ‘ Have you not already been his preserver by the 
very act of loading us with benefits !’ 

“ [ have indeed been rewarded for what I have been able to do for you,” said 
the princess, wiping her beautiful eyes, still wet with tears. ‘ Oh let as hasten 
back to the castle, Mockzinska ; after the danger my father has been in, I long 
as much to see him as if we had been parted for years.’ 

Thus the life.of Stanislaus was once more saved ; | say once more, because 
this was the thifd plot to assassinate him. The first attempt was by a barber, 
who, having undertaken to kill him, ran away, leaving the king with the napkin 
round his neck, and his race covered with lather; the second was defeated by 
a plot still more artfully contrived ; and this third and last was the forerunner 
of an event overwhelming the family of Stanislaus with joy. 

The treaty of marriage between Louis XV. and the infanta of Spain having 
been broken off, the ministers of the boy-king sought everywhere for the prin 
cess most likely to render Louis happy ; and after some consideration, they de- 
cided on Maria Lesczinska. 

Stanislaus still inherited Weissemburg, when proposals for her hand were 
made to him through the Cardinal de Rohan, bishop of Strasburg. He re. 
— immediately to the chamber of his wife, who was employed at needle- 
work. 

‘« Let us kneel down and thank God,” said he as he entered. 
wee !” exclaimed Maria, * you are reinstated on the throne of Po. 

“Oh, my daughter !" replied the dethroned king, ‘Heaven has been much 
more propitious to us—for you are queen of France !" 

, La nuptials were celebrated at Fontainbleau on the 5th of September 
1725. 

She had scarcely been six months onthe throne, when she wrote thus to her 
father :—* I hope, my dear papa, that you will not keep me waiting longer for 
what you promised. Mark out clearly all my duties for me: teil me all my 
faults. You know me better than I know myself. Be my guiding angel. | 
am indeed sure that by following you [ shall never go astray ; but | cannot 
answer for what I may doif I depend only upon my own poor understanding 
it seems as if everybody was pleased with me. | do not judge by what is 
spoken, for that is but fiattery ; but it seems as if every face was lit up with 
joy at my approach, and that gives me pleasure. Praise be to our gracious God 
for all! My dear papa, I am sure you will pray to Him for the king and me 

Maria.’ 

Her father hastened to send her the advice she had solicited, and which was 
dictated by the most rational tenderness and the most enlightened wisdom , 
and by conforming to it, she acquired amongst her French people the title of 
the ‘Good Queen.’ It is pleasing to add that Stanislaus, on abdicating his 
claim to the throne of Poland in 1736, obtained the duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, where, till his death, he reigned in the affections of the people as ‘ Stanis. 
laus the Beneficent.’ 


TANCRED; OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 
By B. Disraeli, Esq. 
(Seconp Notice ] 

As we last week indicated, Tancred closes accounts with that “ poor, dear. 
middle-aged, deserving, accomplished, pedantic, and painstaking governess. 
Europe” (as * Eothen,’ hath it) at the end of the first volume. * Tne broac 
moon lingers on the summit of Mount Olivet” at the beginning of Chapter the 
First, Volume 2 :—and from this point we are in * the rare land of the East,’ 
among its wonders and mysteries. Waiving the question how far that may no! 
be a poor and meagre imagination which without pyramids, palm trees, cam- 
als, turbans, and minarets can find no field for thought nor arena for energy — 
how far such a champion as Tanered, who commands a special lighting-up oi! 
the Holy Sepulcure, ditters from a child wandering about behind the scenes 
of a theatre, to whom the vases are all true gold, and the tall trees entwined 
with roses real : cesting away, in short, all sober sense and seriousness , let us 
freely give ourselves up to the tale-teller ; who becomes, whenever it pleases 
him, as lyrical as he was in ‘ Alroy ;” as extravagant as when he wore Ess. 
~ George's suit of moily ; as pompously prophetic as in the * Revolutionary 

pick ;” as superabundantly dramatic as in the strongest scene of * Alarcos 
{nu short, nobody need proceed with the romance of T'ancred's life—after he 
parts from Lady Bertie and Bellair—who is not prepared to “ go all lengths’ 
and accept every conceivable improbability. 

Ducal caution will not permit the heir of Bellamont to travel without his 
suite. Accordingly, a clergyman, a physician, and a led captain are pinned tc 
him. Of these T'ancred disembarrasses himself with the utmost coolness as 
soon as he arrives at Jerusalem ; giving himself up, in preference, to his Ital 
ian attendant, Baroni,—who describes, somewhat drily, the manner in which 
the several members of the party contrive to find for themselves entertainmen! 
and occupation : 

“ Be not alarmed, my lord ; they are amused. ‘The colonel never quits the 
consulate ; dines there every day, and tells stories about the Peninsular wa! 
and the Bellamont cavalry, just as he did on board ; Mr. Bernard is always 
with the English bishop, who is delighted to have an addition to his congrega 
tion, which is not too much, consisting of his own family, the English and Prus 
sian consuls, and five Jews, whom they have converted at twenty piastres a- 
week ; but [ know they are going to strike for wages. Ae for the doctor, he 


leave Mr. Milnes, Mr. Warburton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and other expert 
Orientalists to determine. In anv case, he is true to humanity—a Being of the 
Mind ; complete, substantial, selfish, self- sufficient, attractive, intriguing, child- 
ish, cunning, imaginative, capricious ;—for whose coming we wait—who-e 
talk persuades us—and whose stratagems amuse us. He is as deep in debt, 
and as deep in expedients to escape its pinching consequences, as any of the 
rare phalanx who figured in ‘The Young Duke.’ Having “ a protested bill or 
two” to provide for, he hits upon the idea of satisfying a principal creditor by 
throwing in his way “the brother of the Queen of England”—who was to 
draw on banker Besso for the golden lions on the steps of Solomon's throne ! 
And as Tancred must needs go to see Mount Sinai, the Emir manages that a 
predatory tribe shall pounce upon him and bear him, bound, to the Sheith 
Amalek. But the Sheikh—like Monte-Christo’s ally, Luigi Vampa’—robs hke 
a gentleman. The detention turns out to be only one adventure the more. 
Emir Fakredeen—like Rashleigh in ‘ Rob Roy’—is compelled by the Die Ver- 
non of Bethany to “ turn up" for the purposeof undoing the mischief he had 
done. He becomes fascinated “by the Queen’s brother,’ and they run up a 
huge intimacy. ‘The Sheikh is kingly and civil. Even ‘Tancred’s body-guard 
—two English servants (when ever before had Crusader two valets to ue his 
neckcloth or scent his cambric pocket-handkerchief!)—do not fare uncom- 
fortably :— 

“At this moment there was some little disturbance without the tent, which 
it seems was occasioned by the arrival of Tancred’s servants, Freeman and 
Trueman. These excellent young men persisted in addressing the Arabs in 
the native English, and, though we t for a moment believe that they fan- 
cied themselves understood, still, from a mixture of pride and perverseness 
peculiarly British, they continued their valuable discourse as if every word told, 
or if not apprehended, was a striking proof of the sheer stupidity of their new 
companions. ‘The noise became louder and louder, and at length Freeman 
and Trueman entered. ‘ Well,’ said Tancred, ‘and how have you been get- 
tung on !’—* Well, my lord, I don't know, said Freeman, with a sort of jolly 
sneer; ‘ we have been dining with the savages.’ ‘ They are not savages, Free- 
man.—* Weil, my lord, they have not much more clothes, anyhow ; and, as 
for knives and forks, there is not sucha thing known.’—* As for that, there 
was not such a thing as a fork in England little more than two hundred years 
ago, and we were not savages then; for the best part of Montacute Castle 
was built long before that time.'—‘I wish we were there, my lord.—I dare 
say you do : however, we must make the best of present circumstances. I[ 
wanted to know, in the first place, whether you had food ; as for lodging, Mr. 
Baroni, I dare say, will manage something for you ; and if not, you had better 
juarter yourselves by the side of this tent. Wuth your own cloaks and mine, 
you will manage very well.’ «Thank you, my lord) Wehave brought your 
ordship's things withus. I don’t know what | shall do to-morrow about your 
wordship’s boots. The savages have got hold of the bottle of blacking and 
have been drinking it like anything.’ + Nevermind my boots,’ said Tancred ; 
‘we have got other things to think of now.’ ‘I told them what it was,’ said 
Freeman, * but they went on just the same.’ ‘ Obstinate dogs!’ said Tancred. 
- [ think they took it for wine, my lord,’ said Trueman, +I never see such ig- 
aorant creatures.” + You find now the advantage of a good education, True- 
man.’ * Yes, my lord, we do, and feel very grateful to your lordship’s hon- 
oured mother for the same. When we came down out of the mountains and 
see those blazing fires, if I didn’t think they were going to burn us alive, un- 
ess we changedour religion. I said the catechism as hard as I could the whole 
way, and felt as much like ablessed martyr as could be.’ + Weill, well,’ said 
l'ancred, «I dare say they will spare our lives. I cannot much assist you 
here ; but if there be anything you particularly want, ] will try and see what 
can be done.’ Freeman and ‘l'rueman looked at each other, and their speaking 
‘aces held common consultation. At length, the former, with some slight hes- 
itation, said, ‘ We don’t like to be troublesome, my lord, but if your lord- 
ship would ask for some sugar for us—we cannot drink their coffee without 
sugar.’ 

In ‘a few days Tancred is ‘‘ enlarged” allowed to goto Sinai : and is attacked 
on the way by a new enemy—no Sheikh this time, but sickness—a raging 
fever. ‘This comes to the knowledge of “the beautiful daughter of Besso.”’ 
She arrives at thecrisis ; and, like Christabel’s mother, makes ‘a wine of 
wild flowers,” which procures sleep for the new Crusader, and saves his life 
or reason—possibly both. By the good management, also of this 

—second Queen of Sheba in her craft, 

Tancred yets off on very easy terms ; and starts for the Castle of Canobia 
on f,ebanon, with the Emir; who hopes to make his new friendship with 
Queen Victoria’s brother * pay” in furtherance of his political schemes and in 
relief of his financial disorders ! There are jolly doings of their rough kind at 
Canobia, in honour of the guest ; firing of guns, a hunt, and a great dinner— 
1ot so delicate, quite, as the Lady of Bethany’s, but by no means a despicabls 
Tepast. 

eT he kitchen of Canobia was on a grand scale, though simple as it was vast. 
(t was formed for the occasion. About fifty square pits, some four feet in 
‘ength, and about half as deep, had been dug on the table-land in the vicinity 
of the castle. At each corner of each pit was a stake, and the four supported 
trustic gridiron of green wood, suspended over each pit, which was filled with 
charcoal, and which yielded an equal and continuous heat to the animal repo- 
sing on the gridiron ; in some instances a wild boar, in others a sheep—occa- 
sionally a couple of gazelles. 

« The sheep had been skinned, for there had been time for the operation ; but 
the game had only been split open, cleared out, and laid on its back, with its 
feet tied to each of the stakes, so as to retain its position. While this roasting 
was going on, they filled the stomacbe of the animals with lemons gashed with 
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so noble, trampled upon you, because you are weak? Has this monarch, so bas not aminute for himself. ‘The governor's wife has already sent for him i 
unfortunate, visited upon you his mi fortunes ’ Speak—speak, sir! How did he has been admitted to the harem , has felt all their pulses without seeing 
my father ever wrong you ’” 4ny of their faces, and his medicine chest is in danger of being exausted be- } 

« Never, madame. But—oh ! [ ask not pity for myself—but for the sake of fore your lordship requires its aid.” 
my mother, my young sister, hear me !” cried Mikael, throwing himself at the | Meanwhile, Tancred slips away to Bethany—falls asleep inan enchanted . 
feet of Maria. + ‘The man who tempted me to do this dreadful deed, drove me garden, with “a countenance which in the sweet dignity of its blended beau- 14 
almost mad by perpetually saying, ** Whilst Stanislaus lives, your mother, ty and stillness might have become an archange|”—and is surprised thus sieep- : 
your sister, and yourself will suffer cold and hunger.” ’ jing by such a Lady! ‘They fall into love and theology at first sight ; dis- i 

* Then who were these men ?” demanded Maria, restraining her indignation) cuss Mariolatry (as the jargon of the day styles it) and other matters no less i 
in order to learn and defeat the plots of her father’s enemies. serious ; and afterwards dine together off tortoiseshel] and mother-of-pear! He 

“Tam quite ignorant of their names, their rank, or their number,” replied dishes served on trays of ebony by “little grinning negro pages.” On his 
Mikael ; + but to-morrow I am to meet him who, for the last eight days, has | way home to Jerusalem, ‘T'ancred is crossed by the one creation in the book— 13 
been my evil genius, under the walls of the castle, outside the Gothic window |since all the Londoners in the first volume, it is already rumoured, are so 4 
of yourroyal father’s room. You now know al! I know myself, princess. As iclearly referable to originals among Mr. Disraeli’s friends and enemies as the i | 
to asking your pardon, it is useless ; my doom is fixed, my life is forfeited, sold |personages in * Henrietta Temple’ or ‘ Coningsby.’ Emir Fakredeen of Le- 
either way. vanon, however, can hardly be a full-length, or silhouette, or daguerreotype of | 

Lord This or Sir ‘That or Mr. T’other. How far he may be true to life, we iS 
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80 
their daggers, and bruised pomegranates, whose fragrant juice, uniting with!’ ranged in close order along the four sides of this roof, forming a barrier which 
the bubbling fat, produced an aromatic and rosy gravy. The huntsmen were no eye from the city beneath or any neighbouring terrace could penetrate. This 
the cooks, but the greatest order was preserved ; and though the Emirs and verdant bulwark, however, opened at each corner of the roof, which was occu- 
the great Sheikhs, heads of houses, retiring again into their divans, occupied pied by a projecting pavilion of white marble, a light cupola of chequered carv- 
themselves with their nargillies, many a Mookatadgi mixed with the servants ing supported by wreathed columns. From these pavilions the most charming 
and the slaves, and delighted in preparing this patriarchal banquet, which indeed views might be obtained of the city and the surrounding country : Damascus 
befitted a castle and a forest. Within the walls they prepared rice, which itself avaried mass of dark green groves, white minarets, bright gardens, and 
they piled on brazen and pewter dishes, boiled gallons of coffee, and stewed the hooded domes ; to the south and east, at the extremity of its rich plain, the glare 
liver of the wild boars and the gazelles in golden wine of Lebanon. The way of the desert ; to the west the ranges of the Lebanon ; while the city was 
they dined was this. Fakredeenhad his carpet spread on the marble floor of backed on the north by other mountain regions which Tancred had not yet pene- 
his principal saloon, and the two Caimacams, Tancred and Bishop Nicodemus, trated. In the centre of the terrace was a temporary structure of a peculiar 
Said Djinblat, the heads of the houses of Djzebek, Talhook and Abdel Malek,’ character. It was nearly forty feet long, half as many broad, and proportionate- 
Hamood Abuneked, and five Maronite chieftains of equal consideration, the’ ly lofty. Twelve palm trees clustering with ripe fruit, and each of which seem- 
emirs of the house of Shehaab, the Habeish, and Cldadah, were invited to sit ed to spring from a flowering hedge of myrtles, supported a roof, formed with 
with him. Round the chamber which opened to the air, other chieftains were much artifice of the braided boughs of trees. These, however, only furnished 
invited to spread their carpets also ; the centre was left clear. The rest of the an invisible framework, from which were suspended the most beautiful and de- 
Sheikhs and Mookatadgis themselves in small parties, grouped in the same fash. licious fruits, citron and pomegranate, orange, and fig, and banana, and melon, 
ion, in the great court and under the arcades, taking care to leave free egress in such thicknessand profusion that they formed, as it were, a carved ceiling 
and regress to the fountain. The retainers feasted when all was over in the Of rich shades and glowing colours, like the Saracenic ce'ling of the mansion, 
open air. Every man found his knife in his girdle, forks were unknown. Fak-| while enormous bunches of grapes every now and then descended like pendents 
redeen prided himself on his French porcelain, which the Djinblats, the Tal- from the main body of the roof. ‘The spaces between the palm trees were fill- 
hooks, and the Abunekeds, glanced at very queerly. This European luxury ed with a natural trellis work of orange trees in fruit and blossom, leaving at 
was confined to his own carpet. “ere was, however, a considerable supply jintervals arches of entrance, whose form was indicated by bunches of the sweet- 
of Egyptian earthenware, and dishes<_ ,ewter and brass. The retainers, if lest and rarest flowers. Within was a banqueting table covered with thick white 
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they required a plate, found one iu the large flat barley cake with which each), 


was supplied. For the principal guests there was no want of coarse goblets) 
of Bohemian glass : delicious water abounded in vases of porous pottery,| 
which might be blended, if necessary, with the red or white wine of the moun- 
tain. The rice, which had been dressed with a savoury sauce, was eaten with 
wooden spoons by those who were supplied with these instruments ; but in 
general the guests served themselves by handfuls. ‘Ten men brought ina 
frame-work of oaken branches placed transversely, then covered with twigs, 
and over these, and concealing everything, a bed, fully an inch thick, of mul 
berry leaves. Upon this fragrant bier reposed a wild boar; and on each side 
of him reclined a gazelle. ‘Their bodies had closed the moment their feet had 
been loosened from the stakes, so thatthe gravy was contained within them. 
It required a most skilful carver not to waste the precious liquid. The cham- 
ber was filled with an invigorating odour as the practised hand of Habas of 
Deir el Kamar proceeded to the great performance. His instruments were a 
silver cup, a poniard, and a hand-jar. Making a small aperture in the side of 
the animal, he adroitly introduced the cup, and proportionately baled out the 
gravy to a group of plates that were extended to him; then, plunging in the 
long poniard on which he rested, he made an incision with the keen edge and 
ry blade of the hand-jar, and sent forth slice after slice of white fat and ru- 
by flesh.” 

From Canobia ‘I'ancred moves on to Damascus ; where he again meets Eva 
of Bethany, in the midst of a family party including her betrothed husband 
Hillel Besso. He is present, too, at the Feast of Tabernacles ; the descrip- 
tion of which is one of the most brilliant passages in the book. 

“« It is easy for the happier Sephardim, the Hebrews who have never quitted 
the sunny regions that are laved by the Midland Ocean—it is easy for them, 
though they have lost their heritage, to sympathize, in their beautiful Asian 
cities or in their Moorish and Arabian gardens, with the graceful rites that are, 
at least, an homage to a benignant nature. But picture to yourself the child of 
Israel in the dingy suburbs or the squalid quarter of some bleak northern town, 
where there is never a sun that can at any rate ripen grapes. Yet he must 
celebrate the vintage of purple Palestine! The law has told him, though a 
denizen in an icy clime, that he must dwell for seven days in a bower, and that 
he must build it of the boughs of thick trees ; and the Rabbins have told him 
that these thick trees are the palm, the myrtle, and the weeping willow. Even 
Sarmatia may furnish a weeping willow. ‘The law has told him that he must 
pluck the fiuit of goodly trees, and the Rabbins have explained that goodly 
fruit on this occasion is confined to the citron. Perhaps, in his despair, heis 
obliged to fly for the candied delicacies of the grocer. His mercantile con- 
nexions will enable him, often at considerable cost, to procure some palm leaves 
from Canaan, which he may wave in his synagogue while he exclaims, as the 
crowd did when the divine descendant of David entered Jerusalem, * Hosan- 
nah in the highest !’ * * Conceive a being born and bred in the Judenstrasse 
of Hamburg or Frankfort, or rather in the purlieusof our Houndsditch or Mino 
ries, born to hereditary insult, without any education, apparently without a cir- 
cumstance that can develope the slightest taste or cherish the least sentiment 
tor the beautiful, living amid fogs and filth, never treated with kindness, seldom 
with justice, occupied with the meanest, if not the vilest, toil, bargaining for 
frippery, speculating usury, existing for ever under the concurrent influence of 
degrading causes which would have worn out long ago any race that was not of 
the unmixed biood of Caucasus, and did not adhere to the laws of Moses—} 
conceive such a being, an object to you of prejudice, dislike, disgust, perhaps 
hatred. The season arrives, and the mind and heart of that being are filled 
with images and passions that have been ranked in all ages among the most 
beautiful and the most genial of human experience ; filled with a subject the 
most vivid, the most graceful, the most joyous, and exuberant—a subject 
which has inspired poets and which has made gods—the harvest of the grape 
in the native regions of the Vine. He rises in the morning, goes early to some 
Whitechapel market, purchases some willow boughs for which he has previous- 
ly given a commission, and which are brought probably from one of the neigh- 
bouring rivers of Essex, hastens home, cleans out the yard of his miserable 
tenement, builds his bower, decks it, ever: profusely, with the finest flowers and 
fruits that he can procure, the myrtle and the citron never forgotten, and hangs 
its roof with variegat:d lamps. After the service of his synagogue, he sups 
late with his wife and his children in the open air, as if he were in the pleasant 
villages of Galilee, beneath its sweet and starry sky. * * In the meantime, a 
burst of music sounds from the gardens of Besso of Damascus. He advances) 
and invites Tancred and the Emur to follow him, and, without any order or cour- 
tesy to the softer sex, who on the contrary follow in the rear, the whole com- 

any step out of the Saracenic windows into the gardens. The mansion of 
esso, which was of great extent, appeared to be built in their midst. No other 
roof or building was in any direction visible, yet the house was truly in the mid 
dle of the city, and the umbrageous plane trees alone produced that illimitable 
air which is always so pleasing and eflective. The house, though lofty for an 


eastern mansion, was only one story in height, yet its front was covered with 
an external and double staircase. This, after a promenade in the garden, the 
guests approached and mounted. It led tothe roof or terrace of the house, 
which was of great size, an oblong square, and which again was a garden. Myr- 


damask silk, with a border of gold about a foot in breadth, and before each 
guest was placed a napkin of the same fashion. The table however iacked 
none of the conveniences and luxuries and even ornaments of Europe. What 
can withstand the united influence of taste, wealth, and commerce! The 
choicest porcelain of France golden goblets chiselled in Bond Street, and the 
prototypes of which had perhaps been won at Goodwood or Ascot, mingled with 
the rarest specimens of the glass of Bohemia, while the triumphant blades oi 
Sheffield flashed in that very Syrian city whose skill in cutlery had once been a 
proverb. Around the table was a divan of amber-coloured satin, with many 
cushions, so arranged that the guests might follow either the Oriental or the 


European mode of seating themselves. Such was the bower or tabernacle oi 
Besso of Damascns, prepared to celebrate the seventh day of his vintage 
feast.’ 

But Damascus, even, and the company of Eva of Bethany, cannot satisfy 
our Pilgrim in search of—Mr. Disraeli does not say what. He hears of the 
Queen of the Ansarey—a strange race living up among the hills, who let in no 
strangers ; and after sending up his compliments by a carrier pigeon, and (with 
Crusading truthfulness) allowing Baronihis Dragoman to represent him as be- 
longing to the race of the Lady whom he wishes to visit, he receives permis- 
sion to wait upon her at Gindarics ; makes an impression upon her at first sight 
—being thought very like Apollo !—and is permitted tu witness the worship of 
the old original gods of Antioch laid by in grottos. This, as Miggs says, * is 
Pagin !” A disaster to the Lady of Bethany on her route to Aleppo throws her . 
into Queen Astarte’s hands : and then comes the well-worn quartett of love 
that will go wrong—wounded feeling—jealousy and the like ; in the progress 
of which Tancred shows all his nobleness, the Queen all her emotion, Eva al! 
her delicacy, and Fakredeen all his meanness. The Emir seems ready at all 
times to marry everybody , and finding the Queen of England’s brother in his 
path, aud being rather « kept on the stretch” in his company,—takes the nar- 
row way of traducing him and making off with the lovely Rose of Sharon. But 
no one need be made in the least uneasy by this ; since that happens which any 
child might foresee—namely, that the third volume ends with the Lady of Be- 
thany at home again and the wondrously impassioned duett which always an- 
nounces the approach of ‘ felicita”’ to close the opera. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
is no common novelist. Just when we are fancying that a!l is over, a disturb- 
ance is heard “ behind the scenes”—for which grown We were not prepared ; 
the Crusader’s substantial father and anxious mother arrive at Jerusalem ; and 
the tale of his wanderings is left—like 

The adventure of the Bear and Fiddle— 
to be resumed, possibly, on some future day ! 

The absurdity of this novel has been too strong forus. To treat it gravely 
was impossible ; since the above skeleton of its incidents must have satisfied 
the reader that no attempt at coherence or probability in managing the story 
has been made. But we are not among those who look for either the one or 
the other at Mr. Disraeli’s hands. He will get the ear of the public—woll attack 
somebody or something—wu/ sport all manner of paradoxes and exaggerations 
—wul put his visiting book in print. And these things announeed and allowed 
for, and all expectation of literary seriousness or sincerity being lwid aside ere 


we begin to read,—we know few more entertaining companions for a passing 
half hour than he ; and little nonsense in the midst of which, so many diainond 
sparks of genius are imbedded, as in this ‘ New Crusade.’ 


NATURE AT WAR. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

1 have described the wise and complicated provisions against danger from 
without with which the system of created beings has been endowed ; but it 
must be observed that a great portion of the weapons thus catalogued as mere 
defensive instruments, become, with equal facility, powerful organs of offence ; 
and according to the circumstances, habits, or emergencies, may be used at all 
times in subservience to either end. Jt is my business now to direct attention 
more particularly to the aggressions of the animal kingdem—to that which, in 
a few words, may be designated as the system of prey. Before, it was the 
implements of conflict and protection ; now, it is the warfare itself which is to 
be discussed. That the face of nature should be found, on a due examination, 
to be stained with blood and deformed with civil war; that it should be an or- 
dinance of creation that the life of one should depend upon the death of an- 
other creature ; that this green world should be the great theatre in which my- 
riads of bloody dramas are daily enacted—all this, as has been remarked for- 
merly, is sufficiently — to him who holds narrow views of the system 
which governs our world. Yet I must be content to leave its defence fora fu- 
ture occasion, while it is my endeavour at present to trace still further the wis- 
dom and design of the Creator of all things in the developement of the second 
feature of our interesting subject. In considering it attentively, it will be 
found to resolve itself into two great divisions, to which almost all examples 
are reducible ; these are strategetic and open warfare. 

I shall commence with stratagems. Of all predatory devices, that which 


tle trees of a considerable height, and fragrant with many flowers, were ar- 


involves the greatest apparent amount of superior sagacity is the trap or snure. 
It is a curious subject for reflection to find one creature thus employing its ap- 
parently superior intelligence to effect the destruction of some less gifted or 
differently gifted one ; but the fact that, in preparing these devices, the crea- 
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ture is only acting in obedience to an impulse with which it has been endowed, ; ‘To turn to the artifice of baits. This is altogether confined to the higher 
and is consequently displaying no really higher amount of sagacity than that orders of creatures, and is a rarity even among them. It 1s well known that 
of the bird in preparing its nest, the rabbit its burrow, the bee its cell, divests monkeys, and it is related that the racoon, when driven by want of other food 
it of that undue claim upon our surprise with which the enthusiastic among the to prey upon crabs, insert their tails into the holes where the crab lives secure’; 
lovers of natural history would endow it. Traps and gins are not, however, upon which the victim fastens upon the bait with its claws, and the monkey 
by any means common artifices ; but the interest which naturally attaches to immediately runs away, dragging the crab out of its cell up to the beach, when 
such instances, wherever they exist, outbalances their deficiency in numerical the ravisher breaks the shell and devours its contents. The ant-eater affords a 
variety. In the formation of these traps, the most wonderful evidences of en- remarkable illustration also of a similar ingenuity This creature, on discovering 
gineering and mathematical capabilities are to be found united to a heroic pa- an ant-hill, stamps and scratches upon it with its feet, and makes such a noise, 
tience under difficulties, and perseverance against obstacles, which might well as to draw forth thousands of its angry tenants. It is then said to conceal it- 
read a moral lesson to mankind. The pitfall is a stratagem of this nature. ‘he self in the herbage, and thrust out its tongue, which is slimy, red, and about 
larva of a particular species of beetle, the cieindela, hollows out for itself a two feet long, into the midst of the swarm. The insects perceiving such a 
den which in some measure acts as a trap for all unwary insects that draw near tempting morsel of red flesh within reach, crowd upon it, and cover it all over : 
it. The inseet, after choosing an appropriate soil, immediately applies itself and there they are held by the glairy viscidity of the tongue, and are drawn in- 
to its work, and commences operations by scooping out the earth with its jaws to the ant-eater's mouth and devoured. It is said that if the ants will not come 
and feet. ‘These labours it continues until it has formed a cylindrical cavity out readily, the ant-eater will knock down their houses, and thrust his tongue 
twelve or eighteen inches deep, the bore of which is perpendicular. The la- into the thickest of the infuriated insects, being able to bid defiance to their 
borious little workman, in making this excavation, is obliged to bring up load attacks by reason of his impenetrable hide. Desmarest asserts that the gu/o, 
after load of earth, like a bricklayer his mortar, upon its head from the very or glutton will mount up trees, gather the lichen from them, aud fling it down 
bottom of the pit. When the depth of the pit is remembered, a proper value as a bait for the reindeer, upon whose neck it drops if the bait is successful. 
will be set upon the arduous nature of this travail: the poor insect, in fact, is This is not credited, however. by other naturalists. Pliny says that the Lo- 
frequently se exhausted, as to be compelled to rest upon its way up to recover phius msca/orius, or sea-devil. buries itself in the mud, and leaves only its 
strength to proceed ; an event which has been foreseen, and to provide for jlong beards to be seen above the surface ; the smaller fish seize upon these as 
which it has an apparatus somewhat like an anchor, by which it can hold on to bait, and are immediately drawn into the angler’s mouth. It is only fair to add 
the sides of the cavity. The cicindela then secures itself to the inside of the that this still rests upon his authority alone. 
hole, near its entrance, its head exactly fitting the aperture, and forming a kind | Ambuscades are a far more common means of capture among all classes of 
of trap-door to it. Here the insect, in philosophic patience, and with its terri- the animal kingdom, Evelyn in his travels in Italy gives a most amusing account 
ble jaws widely expanded, awaits the arrival of its prey. A vagrant beetle, of the mancuvres of a spider which he denominates a hunter, and stigmatises 
or a stray caterpillar. or a heedless ant, comes by-and-by, steps upon the in- with being a kind of insect-wolf. The creature, it seems (which is also com- 
sect’s hed, and is instantly seized by it, and hurled to the bottom of itsgloomy mon in our gardens), on perceiving a fly at a little distance, would cautiously 
den, whither the successful stratagist instantly follows, to reap the reward of creep up to it, and after peeping over and carefully ascertaining the insect's po- 
its ingenuity and the fruits of its patient labour. | sition, would leap upon him like lightning, catch him in the fall, and never quit 
There is a more famous pit-digger, however, to be fcund in the ant-lisn. the her hold until her belly was full Lying m ambush is the customary resort of 
Myrmelaon formicarius ; and here we shall find a far more refined subtilty at many carnivorous animals; thus the lion, tiger, panther, lynx. and many more 
work. When it is in the larva state, it excavates a funnel shaped pit in the of the feline tribe, bury themselves in the recesses of the bush or brake, or with 
following manner. It seems to spend much care and thought in the selection a subtler cunning seek out some hiding-place near the water track of deer or 
of a proper spot, where the earth is dry, friable, and particularly where it is cattle, and bound upon their quarry with a terrific war-whoop. Some of them 
sandy ; and this accomplished, it begins by describing a circle on the ground, climb up trees, and patiently rest upon their branches until the prey passes be- 
the circumierence of which is to be the limit of itstrap. It then stations itself neath, when they shoot down wpon its back. The ichneumon, in embellising 
inside this line, and, with all the method of a human excavator, begins its work. ‘whose natural history intentive talent hes exhausted itself, is related to feign 
It uses one of its fore legs as the spade, and shovels up by this means a tiny himself dead until his victim is within reach, when he pounces upon and destroys 
load of earth upon its head, tossing it thence to a distance of several inches it. The wretched Egyptians adored this brute as a deity, from the service it 
from the outer margin of the trap. Working assiduously in this apparently rendered them in the destruction of the eggs of the crocodile. It used to be 
awkward fashion, it proceeds backwards; and when it has completed the circle, said that the ichneumon darted down the crocodile’s throat, and destroyed it by 
it turns round, and beginning another inside the last, it works on until it comes \devouring its entrails, and then ate its way out again! The chetah and ounce, 
to the same spot again; and so on alternately. By this simple means it never which are used in hunting the antelope, are the exact paralles of the venatorial 
overworks either of its legs. It steadily proceeds in its labour, until at length spider. These creatures, when they perceive their prey in view, creep steal- 
a conical hole, varying from one to three inches in diameter, is formed The thily along the grouud, concealing themselves carefully from sight, and when 
labourer then buries his body at the bottom of the trap, being careful to leave they have reached within leap of the head, they make several immense bounds, 
only his jaws above the surface, and thus he lies waiting for the first windfall. and dart in upon them. 
The reader will find, in writings upon entomology, most captivating accounts = ‘Lhis is a sketch of the types of the stratagetic warfare earried on in all por- 
of this creature’s wonderful patienca and adaptive skill, to which it is sufficient tions of the kingdom of nature. A scene of blood and rapacity opens upon us 
for me to refer him if he seeks to know more concerning it. When an insect wnen we turn to the other division of our subject—open war. Among all clas- 
approaches the margin of the den, a little shower of sand rolls down, and calls ses, to speak generally of the animal kingdom, there exists this division—carni- 
the aut-lion te the gui rive; a step farther, and the intruder stumbles over the vorous and herbivorous animal; some being partakers of both peculiarities, and 
edge, and tumbles down, ina cioud of dust, into the embrace of its ruthless therefore called omnivorous. One of these great classes subsists by making 
enemy. It is then instantly seized in the powerful jaws of the ant-lion; its war upon its own department in creation; the other by preying upon the vege- 
juices are sucked out; und when sated with the draught, the artful epicure table productions of the earth: and so intimate is the connexion between blood - 
places the dead dry carcase carefully on its head, and carts it oat of the pit. shed and ferocity, that, as a common rule, the creatures belonging to the first 
Sometimes the victim makes a struggle for its life, and scrambles with the speed class are conspicuous for their savage, unappeasable, untameable dispositions, 
of terror up the treacherous sides cf the den: but in this case the ant lion while the latter are peaceful, and, excepting in the event of an attack, common- 
sends after it such volleys of sand, as usually bring the fugitive down againinto ly inoffensive animals. Thus it is with the predaceans of the carnivorous kind 
its enemy's power. that our present business lies. Giving once more a brief precedence to insects, 
These devices for entrapping prey are practised by insects generally possessed we find scorpions and others furious cannibals, and after a general co:mbat, set- 
of very feeble locomotive powers, and appear otherwise incapable of obtaining ting to and devouring the dead bodies of theirslain. There is a sand wasp or 
a single mouthful of food. The ant-lion, for instance, cannot pursue its fleet- sphex, which is a fierce creature too : he will pounce upon larve, large spiders, 
legged prey and is, in truth, altogether unable to move in any but a retrograde and other insects, and even cockroaches, plunging his sting into their bodies, 
direction ; but ample compensation is to be found in the success of his strata- and then at leisure consuming them. Some flies will also thrust their prey, 
gem, which is in general so great, as to supply a very dainty creature with an small aphides, through with their weapons, and devour them in astonishing num- 
abundance of that refined sort of sustenance in which it detights. The mar-) bers. Kirby gives a very pretty account of the destruction wrought by our fae 
gins of these traps, all bestrewed as they are with the mangled carcases of the miliar little friend the lady-bird, which he says, does incredible service te the 
victims of this destroyer, remind one of the old fables of the giants who feast- hop growers by consuming tens of thousands of the hop-fly. When the cicinde- 
ed upon human victims, and covered the plain in the vicinity of their dens with’ is in its perfect state, it is also a fearful destroyer of the insect race. Line- 
the bones and mangled remains of their unfortunate prey. _ | us has called itthe insecttiger. It has formidable jaws and fangs, and from its 
Next in order in this stratagetic warfare, we meet with the system of gins.) strength, vigilance, and velocity, is the rerror ofthe insect world The dragon 
But both it and the preceding are artifices almost confined to insect wariare fly, /:beludlzna, is equally terrible, both in its larva and pupa states. An anece 
The spider's web may be taken as the type of such plans in general. In its dote is related of a combat between the paupa of a dragoon fly and a stickle- 
structure, in its adaptation to situation and circumstances, and in its different baci in which the former with its jaws and forceps attacked the stickleback, and 
degrees of strength, are tobe found the sole varieties which we are to expect after an obstinate and bloody cuntest, at — obtained the victory. Wasps, 
in this departmeat. ‘The nets are of many different kinds. Some, from the ants, hornets, earwigs, waier scorpions, aid many others, labour under the 
geometric accuracy of their lines, have received a correspondent ttle ; sume same stigma. Some of them seem almost to murder for murder's sake, and 
are woven with apparently no such rigid arrangement, but consist simply of willdestroy a number of insects without an attempt to devour them. In fact 
threads intricately interlaced, forming a cloud-like fabric which no human art these insects scarcely seem to know what the sentiment of fear is, and with 
can imitate ; some are suspended perpendicularly, their ends tied to the sprigs surprising courage will attack and overcome ene:nies much their superiors in 
and leaves around ; while others are laid horizontally, swinging like a hammock. size. 
from a stalwart series of supporting blades of grass. There is a kind of spi, The carnivorous birds likewise wage a deadly warfare upon their own race, 
der, common erough in Britain, which, after carefully constructing its net, ‘and upon the weaker animals. They are generally solitary creatures. To use 
forms a delicate cell for :ts own concealment somewhere in the immediate Goldsmith's words—+ they prow! alone, and like robbers, enjoy in solitude 
neighbourhood, at the bottom of which it crouches down in expectation of its the fruits of their plunder. They spread terror wherever they approach ; and 
prey. Others cast forth and fasten down blue and delicate tack\ings in an in- all that variety of music which but a moment before enlivined the grove, at 
discriminate manner, trusting to chance to direct some insect against them. their appearing is instantly at an end: every order of ‘esser birds seek for safe- 
The lines of several kinds are covered with amazingly minute floccules of silk, ty either by concealment or flight, and some are even driven to take protection 
which wrap round and firmly .entangle any insect which casts itself against ‘with man, to avoid their less merciful pursuers.’ The eagle, in the stern ma- 
them. Among other varieties of spider network, is one which consists in a de-| jesty of superior strength and fierceness, is the head ofrapacious birds. In his 
licate purse-like cell forming the centre, from the margin of which several lines wake follows the audacious and cunning osprey, which s guilty ofboth toberyy 
radiate in every direction. he spider places itself in this cell, taking hold of and murder, darting upon diving birds, and snatching their prey from their 


these lines ; and as soon as an insect touches any portion of her tackling, rush- 
es out of her concealment to the attack. Many of my readers must have seen, 
stretched upon the hedgerow, all glistening with drops of dew, a delicate whit- 
ish-looking net ; this is the work uf a spider which is concealed at the bottom 
of asilken covered way near its margin, where it ‘ bides its time.’ Add to 
these the performances of the aeronautic spiders, about which so much has) 
been, and remains to be, written, and the list of web like devices may be call- 


beaks. The piggargus and the bal-buzzard are also corstantly engaged in mu- 
tual warfare. ‘The condor, by its size, weapons, and evil habits, ranks even 
higher for his deeds of blood. Humboldt asserts that this bird and its mate will 
attack a deer, wounding it with their talons until it droops with exhaustion, and 
is soon destroyed and devoured. He adds, that the mischief done to cattle and 
isneep in its vicinity is immense. The vulture, though entetaining a preference 
for the haut gout of corruption, will nevertheless pounce ujon so large a crea- 


ed complete. 


jjture asa 


ifer, if it lies down upon the ground and succee: destroying it. And 


i 
| 
| 
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The ocean is the vast arena in which the practice of mutual destruction reach 
es its climax; for this reason, that fish, as a general rule, exist by devouring their 
smaller, weaker brethren, or are insectivorous creatures: so that, before the 
pike or the salmon can make a single meal, they must have imbrued themselves 
in the blood of some of the animated beings which crowd the waters or float 
in the air. The crustaceans—the crab and lobster—particularly distinguish 
themselves in this conflict. Witha courage inspired no doubt by conscious 


impregnability, some of them will go thrashing up the mud along shore, and 
recklessly seizing upon and devouring whatsoever comes within grasp of their 
Herculean forceps. But when their moult comes on, when they have lost their 
stout defences, they are placed in a pitiably helpless condition, and in this state 
suffer the full vengeance of retribution, falling victims in myriads to the thous 
end chances and enemies of the sea. There isa species of frochus, or sea snail, 
which is even more formidable than the crustaceans This creature is a univer. 
sal belligerent, and while dreaded himself, scems to dread no foe. He has a 
kind of borer, with which he will attack the thickest shell; and, like the gulo,| 
assiduously stick to it until he has penetrated it, and destroyed its unfortunate, 
occupant. The doredo, the mortal enemy of the persecuted flying-fish, is a very) 
ravenous creature ; and the shark, sword fish, and dog-fish whose ravages | 
among the tenants cf the waters are famous, have become familiar synonymes for 
rapacity and cruelty; while the great destroys whale at a gulp millions of the clio 
vorealis. Among reptiles, the blood-thirsty crocodile occupies a prominent po 
sition, he is the enemy of man and beast; and whatsoever creature ventures 
down to his abode, he attacks with equal fearlessness and ferocity. Terrible 
battles between tigers and crocodiles are on record, in which, while in his own 
element, the latter has generally been victor. 

Here I will take my leave of these deeds of animal rapacity. If the illus- 
trations to which I have confined myself appear to the lover of natural history, 
as indeed they are, cramped and incomplete, it results not from the deficiency | 
but from the very superabundance of the material—the difficulty haviag been! 
sufficiently rigid selection and condensation. 


PLAYFUL IMPOSTURES. 


Fiction is one of the great elements of life. We cannot constantly present 
ourselves as exactly what we are. There is an incessant craving to be some- 
thing else ; to go out of ourselves, for however short space, or to whatever 
little apparent purpose orend. We see this in the sports of children, where, 
by the mere prompting of the instinctive mind, each readily and easily assumes 
and sustains a feigned character, and all becomes amasquerade. We see it in 
the social meetings of the adult, where each sets himself to be something a 
little more refined and pleasant than he is in his common moments, and the 
whole are gratified by the temporary sinking of the homely reality. It is not 
affectation, it is not an aping of superiority, which is here concerned ; it is 
merely a tendency to seek a relief and a pleasure in the exchange of the ac- 
tual for the ideal. An immense proportion of the innocent pleasures of life 
arises from this source ; jokes, badinage, raillery, are various forms of it, which, 
though sometimes carried to a bad excess, are ali excellent in moderation, and) 
under the government of good feeling. 1 thoroughly believe that life would 
be a desert, but for the little fictions thus mixed up with it ; which everybody 
understends, and which therefore do nobody any harm. 

It is necessary, however, to keep a rigid watch upon this disposition, lest 
it pass beyond the line of innocence. And the ethics of fun is well worthy 
of serious consideration. Wherever a jest has the least chance of hurting any) 
one’s feelings, much more wherever it tends to danage of a more practical kind, 
it ought of course to be suppressed. Nothing will justify its being carried for- 
ward, ualess its whole consequences can be foreseen, and these are clearly. 
limited to a little passing merriment. bed . | 

In some places, and in certain little societies, there sometime reigns a hab- 
it of what is variously called hoaxing, trotting, and selling; that is to say, 
practising upon the faith of individuals by stories possessed of no real founda’ 
tion, or leading them into expectations which are to end in ludicrous disap- 
pointment. It is an extension of April fooling ; and though certainly we can 
suppose more dignified amusements, yet if all are willing to take and give in 
this way, and nothing but a laugh ever accrues, no one can well find fault with 
the system. 

The handsome little town of ———lives, as far as mirth is concerned, upon 
jests of this kind, and broad grins have as yet been the only consequence. 
When | was last there, the predominant drollery was a dinner which had been 
given by a party of wags to one of their set, noted for his numberless succes- 
ses in quizzery, the occasion being his completing a sinall villa for his ownres- 
He had been led to understand that his friends were to crown the 


idence. 
feast by presenting him with a piece of plate; and they were true to their 
word ; but it was a brass-plate for his door, containing a name for the house, 


in which the familiar name of the owner bore a part! Now; af a little joke of 
this kind can enliven the natural dulness of a country town for a week, and the 
subject of it laugh among the loudest, and even extend the fun, as this gentle- 
man did, by putting the door-plate to its proper use, there is certaiuly some 


good dune, and no harm. 


Another case. 
On a misty January morning I found myself seated at the breakfast table of 


my kind-hearted friend Sir Hugh Melford, along with two other guests, and the 

ladies of the family. It was the morning of an appointed shooting party, and a 

third guest was expected. 
« Pray,’ said I to Miss Selina Melford, * whois the other gentleman that Sir 

Hugh expects to make up his set ?” vs 

—+ Oh, it is John Stirling, eldest son of our neighbour Sir Samuel Stirling ; an 


excellent person, whom we all like very much. We lately played him an amus- 


ing trick.’ j 

What was that?” 

« Why, the last time he came here tofshoot, we dressed up a female figure,| 
which we planted at table, with its back to the light; and when he arrived,| 
we asked him to sit next to that lady, and introduced him to her. He bowed, 
and made a few remaks, without discovering anything but that she was rath- 
er stiff in her manner. We had such fun about it afterwards !’ 

At this moment My. Stirling was announced, and Sir Hugh was asked out 
for a moment to seehim. Presently our host returned, ushering in Mr. Stir-| 


‘ Selina,’ said Miss Melford, + this must be the person we heard of being at 
Stirlingfield ” She asked the question of Mr. Stirling, and was answered in 
the affirmative. I was then informed that, about a fortnight ago, their enthu- 
siastic friend, Miss Fanny Bloomfield, coming to visit them, had met in the 
coach a fine-looking youth, whom she took for a foreign count at least, if not 
a prince, and who had alighted at the Stirlingfield gate. He had, she said, eyes 
like the dove, hair like the raven, and a look that might command an army ! 
They had had a great deal of talk on this subject ; and the curiosity of the 
Misses Melford was only increased when Fanny Bloomfield, going soon after to 
Stirlingfield, wrote to them that the foreigner was staying there—that he was 
a count, belonging to the Austrian service—and the most fascinating person 
she had ever met. 

‘ Really,’ declared all the ladies with one consent, ‘ Fanny has gone not a 
bit beyond the truth.’ I remarked a slight smile play round the mustache of 
his countship at this remark, but readily supposed that he might understand a 
few words of English, although unable to speak it. 

I finished breakfast, without for a moment dreaming that the count was any 
thing but acount, or Mr. Stirling anything but the downright good-natured 
man he appeared to be; but in the drawing-room, to which we soon after ad 
journed, Sir Hugh took an opportunity of telling me how the case really stoed. 
Che stranger was, alihough in the Austrian service, a Briton, and a cousin o.t 
Mr. Stirling—in fact, the son of another gentleman of the neighbourhood—and 
the affair was an attempt on the part of Mr. Stirling to revenge the trick 
lately put upon him by the Misses Melford. + Oh, very well,’ said I, « let the 
joke be carriedjon by all means. For my part I shall enjoy it, if it were for 
nothing else but as an overthrow to my friend Miss Melford, who tells me, at 
every difference we have about matters of fact, that she is always right, and 
therefore { must be wrong.” 

‘ That's right,’ quoth Sir Hugh. It will be a good joke indeed if she be 

taken in. Let us by all means keep it up till after dinner if possible.’ 
The shooting party now set out with its proper train of attendants, and my- 
self as a civilian. attache ; and for four hours we rambled along the high 
grounds in quest of hares, phesants, and moorfowl. What success my friends 
met with it is no use to rehearse ; neither is it important that I should specify 
the various adventures and misadventures of the party. Suffice it, that we 
met in a little lodge to lunch at two o'clock, and during the repast, could speak 
of nothing but the delusion now in progress, which, however, we all feared 
would not hold out till dinner, as there were ten chances to one .hat some 
communications among servants would betray the real quality of the count. 
By and by shooting was resumed, and I, after accompanying the party a little 
longer, proceeded tothe castle, inorder to write some letters before dinner. 
{ entered the drawing-room, where the ladies sat with a mind and ears pre- 
pared for all imaginable clamours ; but behold, all was safe. They were inno- 
cently telling Lord Montresor, who had come upon a morning call, * what a de- 
lightful young German count had arrived from Stirlingfield that morning ; that 
he spoke only German, not a word of English,—not even French. They 
hoped he was, like all Germans, musical, and that would help to make the din- 
ner pass pleasantly,’ and so forth. 

I felt thankful, and joined in the conversation. His lordship afterwards met 
the shooting party, was let into the secret, and invited to stay to see it devel- 
oped at dinner, but, to his great regret, was under a prior engagement, so that 
he only could indulge in a hearty laugh at the affair impending over his fair 
friends, and then leave the party to their own enjoyments. 

At seven, the party assembled in the drawingeroom for dinner, when the im- 

pression formerly produced by the “count was, if possible, deepened, as he now 
appeared in an attire that set off his person to the best advantage. Before 
this, we had settled upon the procedure to be observed in the dining-room, 
and it had also been deemed right that our hostess, Sir Hugh’s mother, should 
be let into the jest. I may remark, as a proof of the success of the decep- 
tion, that this lady had some difficulty in believing us when we undeceived 
her, fearing that the only trick lay in this new direction. The count, as pre- 
sumably the person of greatest consideration present, was accorded the honour 
of leading out the lady of the house. Dinner passed without his saying more 
than a few words in German to Mr. Stirling. Some attempts were inade by 
one or two to make a conversation in French ; but unluckily they were all fail- 
ures. At length the servants left the room, and the denouement of the plot 
took place in the manner agreed upon, 
_ ‘Mr. Stirling,’ said [ very formaily, « did your friend ever meet a person who 
is never wrong! { wish you would tell him that Miss Melford says she is 
never wrong, never deceived, and never makes mistakes.’ She looked a little 
queer at my pointing her out to notice in this manner, and her puzzlement in- 
creased when she saw smiles on the,faces of all but the ladies present. 

Nevertheless she answered, laughing, ‘ Well, it is the case. Somehow I 
am never wrong. I am sometimes almost distressed at my own correctness, 
as if it were what a human being ought not to be able to boat of.’ 

* But do you think you could not be deceived in anything.’ 

‘ No—I think not. I never am deceived, and therefore never could be.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Ito Mr. Stirling, ‘you hear it from her own mouth. 1 
beg you will tell it all to your friend in his own language.’ 

r. Stirling did so in a few words ; the count smiled hard, and then Sir 
Hugh rose up. 

« My friends,’ said he, ‘ I feel impelled on this occasion to resort to an old 

fashion, and ask you to join me in drinking the health of a gentleman whom it 


_|has given my mother and myself much pleasure to see here to-day. I am sor- 


he does not understand our Janguage, but I hope he will do so by the time 
he returns to our neighbourhood ; though this is not necessary to make us wish 
for a repetition of his visit. I am afraid his day with us has been a some- 
what stupid one on this account; but [ trust he will believe that this 
is matter of regret to us, and that, as far as good-will can go, we are anx- 
ious to make itup tohim. Without further preamble, I propose the health of 


Captain Johri M’Evan '’ 
Fis of the nine now broke the plot at once. It is 


ral 
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ha’ last, not least ferocious, is the valiant shrike or butcher-bird, with seems pos-|'ling, and introducing 4s his compaaion and friend a remarkably handsome mus 
ti i j sessed with a spirit of the intensest hatred to all the feathered race. Its name! /tached youth, whose name was givan as Count de Leudher, an officer in the 
it f is derived from the circumstance that they are said, when they have killed their) Austrian service. Greetings passed between Mr. Stirling and the ladies, and 
ayy prey, to spit it, as human butchers their meet, upon some thorn, until they are) the count made his bow, but unfortunately, from ignorance of the language, was 
it at leisure to devour it. In mentioning further the names of the falcon, hawk, | unable to pay his respects in words. Very soon we were all once more seated, 
Ty buzzard, and kite, and in barely alluding to the birds which go forth and prey||and breakfast went on right mirthfully, the ladies evidently being greatly in- 
‘eg i at night, the subject will have received a sufficient illustration. || terested about the stranger. 
Ail || So unconscious did he in the meantime appear to be of the chat going on 
iy }|around him, that ‘very handsome and interesting !’ ‘ his melanchely air re- 
i- |,minds one of Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ and other sufficiently broad compliments, 
A ||passed freely among the ladies, in implicit reliance upon his inability to under- 
Hh ||stand their words. 
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needless to cay the sensation was tremendous ; that the ladies looked a thous- 
and discomfitures ; and that the rest of the company, bursting through all rule, 
raised a shout of merriment which penetrated to the servant's hail, where it 
was at first mistaken for the alarm at some direful accident. 

{t is but fair to the ladies to say that, after the first moment, they entered 
heartily into the humour of the affair; so here, too, some good accrued, and no 
harm. 

When, as in the above case, the subject of the deception is one who stands 
very strong in a belief that he cannot be deceived, the enjoyment of the joke is 
of course greatly enhanced to third parties. Such was the character of an im- 
posture which was practised a number of years ago by a lady of remarkable 
representative talent upon a counsellor in high practice at the Scottish bar, and 
of literary velebrity also, who had expressed his belief that she could not, with 
all her dexterity, impose upon him. ‘The tale was told in ‘ Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine’ by Mr. Galt, with a strong dash of his own peculiar manner, but in the 
main faithfully ; and to this record we resort for a brief sketch of the inci- 
dents.’ 

One day when the counsellor (whom Galt calls Mr. Jamphler) was to enter- 
tain a party, inclusive of the young lady, at dinner, he was told, while dressing 
for that meai, that two ladies desired to see him on urgent business. Joining 
them in the library, he found an elderly matron, in torteisesheil spectacles, and 
a huge black bonnet, attended by a blushing young one. The senior female 
announced herself as Mrs. Ogle of Balbogle, come to Edinburgh on purpose to 
take the benefit of counsel from the learned gentleman, whom she forthwith 
proceeded to compliment in a most extravagant style. ‘But mine’s a kit- 
tle case, Mr. .lamphier,’ she proceeded, * and it’s no a man o’ sma’ capacity that 
can tak it up.’ If her late husband had been to the fore, she would not have 
needed to trouble anybody ; * but he has won awa out of a sinfu’ world, and 
I'm a lanely widow ;’ with much more to the like purpose. 

Mr. Jamphler, getting impatient, suggested that she had better consult her 


agent. 
*‘ My augent !’ she exclaimed ; ‘ ye ‘re my augent—I'll ha’e nae other but 


you—{ ha’e come here for other purpose than to confer wi’ you anent my| 


affair 

* Well, but what is it—what is it '’ interrupted the counsellor. 

Tue’iady then made him sit down beside her, introduced her daughter, and 
gave a sketch of her family connexions, which produced another burst of impa- 
uence. At length he asked her pointedly what was her business. This only 
led to more palaver. 

* Howsomever,’ she at last proceeds, ‘ being, as I was saying, lefta widow 
—it’s a sair thing, Mr. Jamphler, to be a widow—I had a’ to do, and my fath- 
er having left me, among other things, o’ my bairn's’ part of gear—for the 
Barwullupton gaed, as ye ken, to my auld brother the laird, that married Miss 
Jenny Ochiltree o’ the mains; a very creditable connexion, Mr. Jamphler, and 
a genteel woman. She can play on the spinnet, Mr. Jamphler. But no to 
fash you wi’ our family divisions : amang other things, there was on my bit 
grund a kill and a mili, situate on the Crokit-burn, and I lent the kill toa 
neighbour to dry some aits ; and, Mr Jamphier—oh what a sight it was to me ! 
—the kill took low, and the mill likewise took wi’t, and baith gaed just as ye 
would say a crackle, and nothing was left but the bare wa’s and the steading. 
Noo, Mr. Jamphler, wha’s to answer for the damage ! 


Howsomever, Mr. | 


the old 
imits have been found far too narrow for an intelligence ever seeking to enlarge 
its boundaries ; and no sooner is a great thing achieved, than it is immediately 


|grown up, to a certain extent, an increased desire to comprehend it , 


‘made a starting point for something still greater. The popular mind is not 
| now satisfied with the aliment it fed on ten or fifteen years ago; it has become 
‘in some sense the reflex of the progress of science—wider in its grasp, but more 
simple, certain, and accurate. 

As a consequence of this movement, popular astronomy embraces somethin 

| beyond the sun, and planets : it has learned something of other planets keyon 
||our own— of double and tripple stars, many of them inconceivably remote ; of 
| nebule, and a new planet. 

‘| But there is one fact first announced by the elder Herschel, which, although 
||well known to men of science, has been much less frequently brought into gen- 
eral notice than the others, in direct opj.osition to commonly received opinions. 
The prevalent idea respeeting our sun, is, that with the exception of a move- 
| ment round its centre of gravity, it occupies a fixed and invariable position in 
the heavens. 

| Recent researches have, however, verified the assertion, that in common with 
the whole universe, it has what is called a ‘ movement of translation, through 
| Space in obedience to some mighty and unknown influence, analogous to that 
lwhich impels the minor planets and their moons in their orbits. And we shall 
now endeavonr to give an outline of the present state of our knowledge respect- 
||ing this interesting subject. 

|| As we have already stated, the late Sir William Herschel was the first to 
demonstrate what had for some time been suspected by astronomers—the pro- 
gressive movement of the sun through space. Inthe course of his persevering 
| investigations of the heavens, he had at different periods made three surveys of 
the stars comprised in the catalogue published by Fiamstead, the first astrono- 
mer royal. On each occasion he found that the position differed greatly from 
those marked in the catalogue : two stars of the fourth magnitude in the con- 
stellation Hercules, which Flamsteed had observed were no longer to be seen. 
|The same phenomenon, was remarked also in Cancer and Perseus : the stars 
|were either lost or so far removed, as to be no longer recognisable, while sev- 
eral new ones were visible which had not been previously noticed. 


i Herschel extended his observations to a large number of the stars and cone 
| stellations, and the result on all occasions showed that the most extraordinary 
| changes had taken place since the days of Flamsteed ; and in 1783 in one of his 
‘communications to the Royal Society, he wrote— 

« This consideration alone would lead us strongly to suspect that there is 
not, in strictness of speaking, one fixed star in the heavens; but many other 
|\reasons, which J shall presently adduce, will render this so obvious that there 
‘'can hardly remain a doubt of the general inotion of all the starry systems, and 
| consequently of the solar one among the rest 
|| Lalande had thrown out the supposition that ‘ the sun has a real movement 
|\in absolute space ;’ but Herschel went beyond him—he proved it. As Coper- 

\nicus two centuries before, had established that the sun’s apparent motion 
| round the heavens was due to the real motion of the earth, so did the English 
_ astronomer show that the changes of position of the distant stars was caused not 
only by their own movement, but chiefly by that of our own system, Still 
| pursuing the inquiry, we find him writing in 1805 :— 

| * A view of the moon, or secondary pianets, round their primary ones, and 


Jamphier, as I cau see that it's no an aff-hand case, I'll bid you guid day, and) ¢ those again round the sun, may suggest the idea of an additional motion of 


ye’ll consider o’t again the morn, when I'll come t> you afore the lords in the! the latter sound some ether taknown centre. 


Parliament House.’ 

The counsellor was now, it may be supposed, in no small tribulation. 
lady, however, was not yet done with him. 
she cried, ‘** Oh! Mr. Jamphier, the coach that brought us here—I wouldna 
come but in a coach to Mr. Jamphler—but its gone. 


I’m a wee o’ a lamiter wi’ the rheumaticks, will ye hae the kindness just to rin 


out fora coach tome! I'll be very muckle obliged to you, Mr. Jamphier ; 
it’s but a step yonder to whar the coaches are biding on outlook.” 

* Mr, Jamphier rung the bell, and ordered his servant to fetch instantly a 
coach. 

* Bat, Mr. Jamphler,” resumed Mrs Ogle of Balbogle, 
vour to ask Ye maun ken I’m sometimes tormented wi’ that devilry they call 
the toothache ; are ye acquaint wi’ only doctor that can do me good !” 


+} 
Jamphler immediately mentioned our friend and ey oy tee ead ey istars forming the belt of Orion) will no longer appear above the horizon. 
||place of the north pole will be successively marked by Ceph and Cygni, until 


“Ah! but, Mr. Janphler, ye maun write it down, for 1 hae but a slack memo-|/#/er the lapse of twelve thousand years, when Syra will become the brightest 


“ £h !” said Mrs. Ogle of Balbogle, “ the famous Dr. Scott ! 
he bide, Mr. Jamphier'” ‘The urbane counsellor mentioned his address. 


ty.” Mr. Jamphier did so immediately ; but the lady, on ivoking at the pa-) 


per, said, « Na, na,Mr. Jamphier, that winnado: I canna read Greek : ye! 


maun pit it inbroad Scotch: I’m nane of your novel leddies, but Mrs. Ogie| 
eo’ Balbogie.” Mr. Jamphier was in consequence obliged to write the address) 
more legibly, and the coach coming to the door, the lady and her daughther 
withdrew. Mr. Jamphler then joined the company in the drawing-room, and 


soon after, the young lady, in propria persona, with the Odontist’s address in), 


her hand, was announced as Mrs. Ogle of Balbogle.’ 

These anecdotes serve to illustrate the circumstances under which little! 
playful impostures may rightly be carried ov. No satire being indulged in,) 
the parties being friendly, and disposed to enjoy innocent jokes evenat their, 
own expense, no harm can well arise. Where, however, all are not of one ha 
mour, or where the jest rubs on a known sore, or for certain will place the sub- 
ject of itin a false and ridiculous position, or even gall an unlucky over-sen- 
sitiveness of nature, the whole procedure must tend to mischief, and therefore 
is to be unhesitatingly condemned. 


THE CENTRAL SUN. 


Lectures on astronomy have for many years been highly popular with a large 
portion of the public; in the smaller provincial towns, the arrival of an initerant 
lecturer, and the delivery of his - course of three,’ illustrated by an orrery, was 
an event productive of general satisfaction, and served to enliven one or two of 
the dreary weeks of winter. 

Most readers will remember the average amount of information imparted on 
these occasions : commencing with the sun, the lecturer gave a description 
of our soiar system, taking the planets in their respective order, their bulk, or- 
bitual motion, and distance from the central luminary, and assisted by a magic 
jantern, finished with representations of the moon's phases, Jupiter's belts, and 
Saturn's ring. Something was generally added, that largely excited the won- 
der of the auditors, who went away fully persuaded that they had learned the 
whole scheme and compass of astronomical science—for them it had no more 
secrets. 


It is no longer the same in the present day : with increased knowledge 


Ob! Mr. Jamphier, as) {Or modern times ; 


He demonstrated beyond a 
‘\doubt, that the sun with all its attendant planets, was moving with great ve- 


The}: 
Rideg- and to window, || towards one of the stars in Hercules. 


The further investigation on the subject, it has been said was one essentially 
and the high degree of perfection now exhibited in the con- 
|struction of instruments, has enabled astronomers to distinguish between appa- 
rent and real motion, and to confirm Herschel’s bold and origina! views in ev- 


\'ery particular. Many anomalies in the movements of the stars were at once 


So rapid is this motion, 


explained by the fact of the sun’s motion in space. 
The effects 


that according to Bessel it amounts to 3,336,000 miles in a day. 


‘«T hae another fa.| 0! this amazing velocity are eloquently described by the celebrated Humboldt. 


He observes— 

‘ The beautiful stars of the Centaur and the Southern Cross will at some fu- 
jture day be visible in our northern |atitudes,whilst other stars (Sirius and the 
The 


of all possible pole stars. 

These statements serve in some degree to realize in the mind the magnitude 
lof the movements which proceed uninterruptedly in infinitely smal! divisions of 
|time in the great chronomet er of the universe. In every point of the celestial 
\vaultwe recognise the dominion of progressive improvement, as on the surface 
of the earth, where vegetation is constantly putting forth its leaves and buds, 
and unfolding its blossoms.’ 
he improvements in telescopes, that enabled astronomers to penetrate fur- 
‘ther into space, gave them at the same time the means of more accurate ob. 
servation than they had previously possessed. The heaveng were + gauged’ in 
every direction, and carefully mapped out Among the more interesting phe- 
‘nomena brought to light by there researches were those of double stars, of which 
jabout six thousand are now known, chiefly by the labors of the Herschels, fa- 
ther and son, and Struve, a Russian astronomer. The difference im the ap- 
\pearance of stars, was shown to depend not on their size, but on their distance. 
a however always classed according to their magnitudes, ranging from 

to 22. 

No. 1 denotes the brightest and clearest stars, and 22 the smallest and most 
jremote: the first six only are visible to the naked eye. The fixed stars are 
found to be comparatively and not absolutely, stationary, and to be the centre 
of systems similar to ourown. The discovery of the planets revolving round 
these centres, yet remains to add another to the great triumphs of astronomical 
science. 

The double stars revolve the one around the other, and are suppos i to pre- 
sent the simplest or elementary form of stellar motion. Besides these binary 
systems, there are others—triple, quadruple—gradually increasing in number 
and complexity. Wherever the observer turns his gaze he discovers movement, 
in obedience as it were, to one universal law of gravitation : wherever stars are 
clustered, they group themselves in increasing brightness round a definite though 
janseen point of attraction; and, it is not surprising, that philosophers 
should have speculated as to the existence and position of some mighty cen- 
tre, round which, in the course of countless ages, the whole stellar universe 
revolves ; or, iu the words of Schiller, * amidst ceaseless change seeks the un- 

ing pole.’ 
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Various stars have been fixed on froin time to time as the centre round which 
all revolved Sirius from ite magnitude and brightness, was often supposed to 
he the occupant of this position; but the observations of later astronomers, Ar- 


gelander and Bessel, have shown that this star has a sensible moveinent of its 


Own apparently around some greater body, far remote, arfd invisible to us; 80 


that Sirius instead of being the chief of the army of fixed stars, is only one of 


the subordi.,ate members of a partial system. 

So carefully have the heavens been explored of late years, that but few of the 
greater movements of the stars are unknown to us ; and, looking at the dis- 
tribution of these, through the realins of space, no point has been found filled 
by a star of (he first maguitude, which fulfils the position we have just indi- 
cated. 

Hitherto the movements appear to be greater or lesser optically only, and it 
is one of the objects of modern astronomy to define these movements with 
exacti ude by the parallax. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
double stars—none of them show the existence of any considerable mass. 
From all these negative considerations, the conclusion has been come to, that 
it was useless to look for a central body in our more immediate stellar system. 

The fact that, in the partial system of fixed stars, and especially those of 
double stars, there is not generally speaking, a great superiority of mass in one 
of the bodies—and that on the contrary the two masses are almost equal in the 
greater psoportion of them—has necessarily thrown doubt on the existence of) 
such a central body as has necessarily been described of an enormously prepon- 
derating mass. 

If such were the case, we should see the most active movements in the 
neighborhood of this mass, as in our own system we see the most rapid revo 
Jutions in the planets near the sun. By the same analogy, supposing the 
central mass to be invisible, we would see the stars in some quarters of the 
heavens, moving more slowly than those situated nearer the central region 
We should not tind, likewise, any more active movements than in this region, 
oy aa perhaps, in some of the members of our own systems already refer- 
red to 

Foremost among those who have directed their attention to this subject, is 
M Maedler, the Russian astronomer at Dorpat,in Esthonia, who is already 
well known as the author of an admirable geographical map of the 
moon. From a series of observations continued during a period of six years, 
he has come to the conclusion that the Newtonian law of attraction, which reg. 
ulates our solar system, exists also in the systems of the fixed stars. It 1s 
difficult to convey an idea of the method pursued in working out results in- 
volving an acquaintance with the most abstruse details of astronomical science. 
The pilot of a ship, feeling his way along with the lead, on a foggy day, 
might be instanced as a comparative illustration of the process by approxima 

tion 

After going through the various hypotheses to which we have referred, M. 
Maedler treats of the Milky Way as the fundamental plan of our stellar groups. 
Its general line of direction describes more or less perfectly a great circle, di- 
viding the heavens into two unequal proportions ; the northern or smaller por- 
tion being comparatively devoid of stars, while the southern half, near to which 
we ure situated, is thickly studded. 

By a series of observations of groups, as well as of individual stars, M- 
Maedler deduced approximations forthe position he was seeking, and, rejecting 
one after the other, arrived, after persevering exertions, at what he conceived 
to be the true centre of the group of the Pleiades ; which, to use his own words, 
* js the pivot round which the fixed stars, as a whole, describe their immense 
orbits.’ 

It is generally known that among the most remarkable of the stellar groups. 
there is none comparable to the Pleiades for splendor or number of stars. The 
closeness with which hey are placed is not merely optical. They are found 
in a region rich in stars, and answering well to the other general conditions which 
we have endeavored to explain. The perfect concord existing between the de- 
termination of the proper movements of these stars, notwithstanding their mi 
nute quantities, is cited as a proof of the correctness of astronomical catalogues, 
and thereby facilitating the labors of future observers, 

M. Maedler compares the observations of the most eminent Britisk: and con- 
tinental zstronomers on this group and some of the neighboring stars—taking. 

first of all, twelve stars situated within fivedegrees ot Alcyone, the brightes: 
Pleiades ; and next, thirty at a distance of from 5 to 10 degrees ; and lastly, 
57 stars whose distance is from 10 to 15 degrees. Observations on these stars, 
— that, with some exception, they all have a positive motion towards the 
sout 


‘The most numerous of the excep'ions are in the 57 last mentioned : forty of 


them having inoved but two seconds of a degree in 85 years, it is difficult to 
determine the direction. The fact, however, remains, that of the 110 stars 
within 15 degrees of Alcyone, the movements of 60 of the number are toward: 
the south, and in no case towards the north. It would be idle to contend that 
such a result is the effect ofchance: it has been further proved by observations 
on 172 sturs of Bradley’s catalogue ; and the direction to the,south, though in 
many instances feeble, is not the less certain. 

»\ Although,’ continues M. Maedler, ‘ it results from what precedes, that the 
region of the heaven which I have chosen satisfies the conditions indicated, it 
is not less necessary to submit to every possible proof. Many trials with 
different combinations have convinced me that no other point could be found 
to answer as well as the one I have adopted. I can state therefore, as the re 
eult of ny researches, that the group of the Pleiades is :he central group of the 
entire system of fixed stars, extending to the exterior limits determined by the 
Milky Way . «nd that Aleyone is the star of this group which appears the mos: 
probably to be the true ceutral eun.’ 

Light is 537 years in travelling to us from this central sun, whose mass is 
117,400,000 umes larger than that of ourownluminary. The revolution of the 
latter round Alcyone, requires a period of 18,200,000 years ; and supposing the 
movement to continue the same as at present, the sun will reach the ascending 


The Angle Anntertcan, 


“ DELIVER US FROM EVIL." 
Oh Thou! who sittest on thy glorious throne ; 
Oh Thou ! to whom all things are fully known ; 
Thou, who safe keepest that we sleep in peace ; 
To whom our songs of praise shall never cease— 
Look dowr and guide us thro’ our venturous way - 
Deliver us from evil,’ Lord, we pray. 


Great God of truth ! attend thy people's cry ; 
The voice of supplication raised on high— 
When towards thy holy oracle our hands 

Are lifted up, awaiting thy commands, 

Free us from trouble, sorrow, and despair ; 
From our transgressions, and the sinner’s snare. 


« Save us, good Lord,” from terror and dismay ; 
From the keen arrow that swift flies by day - 
‘Good Lord deliver us” from fear by night, 
And the dark pestilence that shuns the light. 
Oh, save us from destruction, that is seen 

At noonday, wasting all that’s fresh and green. 


Almighty One! “ the day and night are thine” ; 
But who may tell the wisdom so divine, 

That hides, behind the Future’s sombre veil, 
The good and evil that our lives assail ! 

To thee, oh God! the power alone is given 

To sink our souls to hell, or raise to Heaven ' 


Most Merciful, our Father! oh, remove 

Our numerous troubles, and return thy love; 
Put the transgressions from us we possest, 

Far ag the east is distant from the west. 

« Give as thy help,” Almighty! and restrain 
Our steps from sin, * for help of man is vain.” 


Redeemer ours! whose love the world controls, 
Let not the ** waterflood o’erflow’’ our souls— 
But be a cover in the sultry glade, 

On our right hand an ever-cooling shade. 

* Deliver us from evil”—rise, ana bring 

Into our hearts, a bright eternal spring ' 


“« Deliver us from evil,” still we pray ; 

Form and oppression stop our onward way : 
Our Holy Church, that countless ills surround, 
Lost in herself, is tottering to the ground. 

Oh, dissipate these evils, Gol, our Lord ! 
Teach us to love alone thy simple Word ! 


Then shall our hearts, acknowledging thy ways, 
Sing to the harp in solemn songs of praise ! 

Then shall our prayers, like fragant dew arise, 
Like breath of blossoms to the morning skies— 
And our clasp’d hands be lifted up to heaven, 
Like as the incense—sacrifice at even. 


May 4, 1847. Cc. S. 
THE GUERILLA’S LEAP; A TRUE TALE OF 
PORTUGAL. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, B8Q. 

A bright prospect opened for Portugal, when the blue and white banner of 
her young Queen was first unfurled on the shores of Mindello, for on that day 
was struck a noble blow for constitutional freedom, that freedom which can 
alone keep at bay the great enemies of mankind—bigotry and despotism. 
Alas! that late events should have so belied the glorious promise of the 
ast. 

r The sons of Lusitania were, however, doomed to suffer much before those 
times of fleeting prosperity could be attained, for that event was but the pre- 
lude to scenes of civil strife, famine, plague, horrors, and miseries of all kinds 
which long afflicted their lovely land, and with which, even now, some by their 
insane machinations, seek again to curse their country. 

The gallant Dom Pedro, the day after landing with his little band of heroes, 
entered Oporto in triumph, the forces of his usurping brother, Dom Miguel, 
having retreated at his approach ; but the Miguelites soon collecting in great 
numbers, the Constitutionalists were besieged for many months in the city, ex- 
posed to a furious bombardment and a scarcity of provisions, added to which, 
the cholera broke out among the starving population, and carried off vast num- 
bers of those whom famine and the shot and shells of their relentless foes had 
spared. Besides these accumulated miseries, the heroic city was continually 
exposed to the most desperate assaults of the Miguelite forces, urged on to 
conquest, by promises of plunder and the most unrestrained license ; yet, not- 
withstanding their vastly superior numbers to those of the defenders, each at- 
tack was repulsed. At length, the glorious victory of the fire-eating Napier, 
and the chivalrous exploit of Terceira compelled the besiegers to march south- 
ward for the defence of that part of the kingdom. 

So closely was the city invested, that, less than a quarter of a mile of sea- 
coast alone remained in the power of the Consiitutionalists, exposed on each 
side to the shot and shell of the enemy, with a raging surf constantly breaking 
over the rocks which fringe it. On this small purtion of beach, boats laden 
with provisions, supplied by a fleet of merchantmen anchored in the offing, con- 
tinually landed their cargoes, though their crews at times suffered great loss 
from the cross fire of the Miguelites. However, their utmost efforts could not 
furnish sufficient food for the famishing people. By another means, also, a 
‘mall quantity of provisions was from time to time thrown into the city. The 


dat-boitomed river boats used on dark and stormy nights to glide noiselessly 
down the Douro to Oporto, and, under shelter of the lofty clit!, on which stands 
the Serra Convent, to disembark their cargoes unperceived and unmolested by 
he enemy posted on the southern bank of the stream. So successful, at length, 
were these expeditions, and of so much service were they to the besieged, that 
the Miguelite General becoming cognizant of them, bethought him of esta- 
olishing patrols along the banks of the river, and guard-boats on the water, to 
vut a stop for the future to such practices, - 

Among the otlicers appointed to the command of these patrols was a Gue- 
cilla Chief of the name ot Gaviao, who had assumed the title of Mayor. Gaviao 
is the Portuguese for ahawk. Major Gaviao fully supported the character of 
ais name by pouncing on prey of every description within his reach, and the 


nede of its orbit in the year 164,600 of our era The calculations are noi 
: given as positively determined, but as the nearest approximation hitherto ob. 
tained. 
: The mind is bewildered in the contemplation of such tremendous pt enomena., 
iY of whose workings only the dimmest perception can be realized ; sufficient, 
} however, to 1mpress us with the infinite majesty of nature. M. Maedier in con- 
cluding his « bservations, expresses a hope that he has pursued an object favor- 
A able to the progress of science, one that may possess such interest for other 
i! scientific men, as to jead them to push the inquiry still further, to investigate 
‘Ff still more successiully the system ofthe universe. Jn whatever way his appea: 
“ae may be answered he has not the less rendered a new and signal service to sci- 
ence, and opened a wider field to astronomical research. 
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She Anglo American. 85 


His district extended from the! held by those wretched Cartistas, and which will soon become the just reward 


river Tamega along the north bank of the Douro, as far as Oporto. His prac-| of our valour. Tell them to take a last look at their money-rchests and their 
lice was rt toe a toll on the boats high up the stream, then allowing them to wives and daughters ; all will soon be ours.” 
continue their voyage, again to stop them lower down, and to compel them to| Young Antonio tolded his arms, answering the speaker with a look of scorn 
pay asecond time. On occasions, he would even seize the whole cargo, if the’ and hatred. 
crews attempted to grumble at this treatment, and of course the unfortunate’) ‘“ Well, do you wish to be sent to prison or to be shot” continued the 
people had no redress, as in so doing he was only performing his duty, sanction-, other. 
ed by his superiors. He was neglecting his orders when he allowed them to | ‘+ You want gold, and you shall have it,” were the first words the young 
pass. Such conduct was sufficient of itself to gain him the most dire hatred Arraes spoke. ‘ Blood you have had, and both shall be repaid,” he muttered 
of the peasantry through every part of the country infested by his presence ; to himself. “ Let me go, and part of the money shall be forthcoming; the 
he was, besides, savage and revengeful, and passionate in the extreme, «nd was rest shall be paid on my return.” 
suspected of having committed more than one murder with his own hand. His) We have not before attempted to describe the scene. It was wild in the 
sppeneense did not belie his general character. His figure was rather above, extreme Lofty trees covered the bank to which the buat was made fast, and 
the usual height of his countrymen, his visage swarthy, with a quantity of) among them were tethered the horses of the Guerilla band, the light of the 
hair, dark as the raven’s wing, surrounding it; his eyes were deep set and| torches casting a lurid glare far into the recesses of the wood and over the 
black, gleaming malignantly forth’like a baneful light in some damp cavern, smooth waters of the stream ; while the armed men, in their various fantastic 
while his features, though regular, wore with every change an expression of costumes, and the boatmen in their picturesque dresses, were thrown into 
evil. strong relief against the dark back-ground. Down the river arose lofty and 
Such is the no very flattering description we received of the Guerilla Chief! frowning rocks, between which, during the wintry floods, it rushes with impe- 
—the hero of our tale. In other times he would have been abandit. In other tuous force, whirling huge trunks of trees like straws before it. 
lands a highwayman, a housebreaker, or a bubble railroad projector. Nature ‘The conference was soon ended, the money was paid, the guard-boat rowed 
made him a villain—circumstances, what he was. | up the river, the Arraes carrying the body of his murdered brother, proceeded 
It was midnight! The sky was overcast with thick clouds, so that neither on his voyage towards Oporto, and the Guerilla cluef and his followers mount- 


moon nor stars shed their light upon the world, with scarcely a breath of wind ed their horses and galloped off. Gaviao thought not of the vengeance he was 
| jeathering round his head. 


to ruffle the surface of the water, as a boat glided slowly down the stream of 
the majestic and wealth-bearing Douro. ‘| On the southern bank of the Douro, some way above the town of Entre-am- 
We must take the liberty of authors and lift the shroud of darkness which bos-os-rios, stood a cottage, hidden, however, from the opposite shore by the 


then enveloped the world, to describe the boat and her crew to our read-||trees which surrounded it. The sun, just about te dip behind the lofty hills 
ers, | which extend in numerous ridges towards Oporto, cast a ruddy glow upon the 
She was of a construction precisely similar to what has existed since the tranquil stream, and lighted up with its briluant rays the inmost recesses of the 
early days of the Lusitanian monarchy, if not from a far earlier date, having surrounding pize-groves. Some shepherds were driving into the lower lands 
flat floors, with wall sides, and being composed of rough deal planks, low at||their flocks of sheep and goats, mingled together, from the rugged heights ot 
the stern, and rising slightly forward to a long projecting bow. The cargo of the neighbouring serras, and the distant screeching sound of the cart-wheels 
the boat consisted chiefly of chesnuts in heaps, and sacks of corn, with baskets) as they descended the rough ill-formed roads, struck not unpleasantly on the 
full of large loaves of yellow bread composed of Indian corn. Fuel being) ear. Numerous birds chirped forth their evening song and prepared jor roost, 
scarce in the city, baked bread was of more value. The rudder was a long} | whilst myriads of winged insects filled the air with their suppressed murmur, as 
beam, with a plank shaped like the tail of a fish at the end. The helmsman, jthey flitted forth from their hiding places. [t was a lovely scene, such as only 
stood on a high platform to enable him to see to some distance ahead, and to! the balmy clime of the South cin produce. Before the cottage-door was a 
give him greater power over the unwieldy tiller. He was a young man of/ wide-spreading vine, forming a graceful arbour, from the roof and sides of 
slight and symmetrical form, every attitude he assumed in his occupation being! which the luscious fruit hung suspended temptingly, in profuse clusiers. Be- 
full of grace and expressive of vigour. His costume was simple in the ex-//neath its shade, on a stool, sat a young girl, with distaff in hand, singing, as 
treme though highly picturesque. On his head he wore a red cloth cap falling she spun, the evening hymn to the Holy Virgin. 
in a peak on one side, loose jacket of dark cloth over a white shirt, and a pair} Not only was the girl young, but very lovely; her beauty considerably 
of large white trowsers, scarcely reaching to the knee, and fastened round the) heightened by her picturesque and graceful costume. She wore a broad-brim- 
waist by a red sash, completed his costume, his well-bronzed and sinewy legs) med hat, set coquettishly on one side, beneath which, falling on each shoulder, 
and feet being free of any covering. Four other men similarly habited, pulled appeared the ends of a snow-white handkerchief, and a protusion of dark-clus- 
two broad-bladed, double-banked oars forward, standing up all the time with) tering curls, and when we say she possessed a pair of full sparkling black eyes 
their faces to the bows, while a youth, kneeling at the very extreme point oi| and a fine clear complexion, slightly bronzed by the sun, our readers may pic- 
|/ture to themselves the pretty Mariados Campos. A dark blue cloth body, 


the long bow, kept a watchful look-out into the darkness to give the earliest | 
possible notice of any danger they might approach. Now they would steer jand a coloured cotton petticoat, formed the rest of her costume; the soles of 


under some lofty rock, whose rugged sides no human being could climb; then /her shoes being made of wood, and slipper fashion, kicked off at pleasure, her 
when the course of the river widened, and the banks became low, they would |feet being destitute of any other covering. We must not forget the large flat } 
= a middle course to avoid any enemy lurking on either side.  ear-rings, of the purest gold, which she wore in her ears, nor the coils of heavy | 

hey had proceeded thus in silence for some miles, and were then approach gold chains suspended round her neck. Maria was in her gala costume, for ei 
ing the picturesquely situated village of Melros, embosomed in trees and sur- what reason we shall presently see. | 
rounded by orchards and green fields. This place is some miles below the | Suddenly her voice stopped, for the sound of footsteps fell upon her ear. s 
town of Entre-ambus-os-rios, between the two rivers, so called for being situ-||She gazed forth with an anxious expression, but continued spinning, which she , 


ated on the fork of land formed by the junction of the river Tamega and the) appeared to do mechanically, though she more than once bit in two the thread 
as she attempted to clear it of the knots she had formed. 


Douro. At this town commenced the district placed under the tender mercies, : 
of Gaviao. The stream now becoming of considerable breadth the men atthe|| A dark man, whose military costume and moustache proclaimed him a sol- 


oars commenced a conversation between themselves in a low whisper. dier, or atall events a Guerilla, was seen advancing along the rough pathway i 
“The Holy Virgin preserve us ; | hope we shall reach the city in safety,”) which led to the cottage. The girl blushed deeply as, after looking cautiously 
said one. ‘around to see that no one was observing him, he took her in his arms, aud be- ' 
“ Not if that ill-begotten Gaviao, and his friend the diabo, have their way,”| stowed a kiss upon her brow, exclaiming, “ Ah, my pretty Maria, I heard your } 
answered another. | voice as I landed from the other side of the river, and hastened hither to see j : 
«We were well fleeced at Entre-ambos-os-rios, and if they knew where you. Well, what news, my pretty one! Have the friends of the vile Consti- s 
to pitch upon us, depend upon it we should not escape them without another  tutionalists been forming any fresh plots to attack the soldiers of our most gra- iH 
visit. The night is dark, and we have come on bravely,” said a third. cious sovereign, Dom Miguel !” FY 
“ Ah,” observed the first, «but diabo can fly farther than we can row, and “Oh, I hear nothing now,” answered the girl, in a tone of melancholy. Wy 
see in the dark as well as daylight.” é «They do not trust ine. Thy suspect me since—Oh, how long you have kept i? 
“The good Saints protect us,” ejaculated the four, crossing themselves. ||away !" 
Scarcely had they spoken, when a loud voice hailed from the shore, ** Quem|| “ Business, business! A soldier has not his time at his own command, ’ & 
vai la?” (** Who goes there ?”) But the gallant helmsman did not alter his| minha menzna,” answered the man laughing. : 
It was cruel in you, Senhor; but we girls are not like you men. When 


course. 
« Row, my friends, row for your lives,” ho cried, in a singing whisper, loud||we love, we love with all our hearts; we give everything till nothing re- : 


enough to be heard by his companions in the fore part of the boat. They si-| mains.” 

lently obeyed his orders. “Yes, you are tender chickens,” said the soidier, in a contemptuous tone ; 
The hail was repeated, and immediately a musket was fired from the shore! but the girl did not understand him. 

at them, the ball whizzing over their heads. _ “Ob!” she suddenly exclaimed, clasping her hands and looking up into his 
“A boat coming up the river !” cried the lad in the bows, with a hurried, /face, «tell me, Senhor, when will you marry me, as you promised !” 

alarmed accent. They were the last words he spoke. “When! when, asI said, the vile Constitutionalists have been driven from 


present occasion afforded him a rich harvest. 


— 


loud shriek accompanied the report. A splash was heard in the water, and «| promise you. Basta, don’t me again.” 
dark object floated by. The young helmsman leapt from the platform on which} The girl sank down into her seat with a sigh. As he uttered these words, a 
he stood, and struck out for the body of the youth; ere he reached it, it had third person, who had overheard them was added to the group. For some mo- 


sunk below the surface. The oars were meanwhile backed, and the boat's way ‘ments he stood, alternately regarding the other two, without speaking, although 


was stopped. The intrepid swimmer dived into the dark tide, guided less by, the convulsive grasp with which he held the handle of a long knife, stuck in a 


sight than by instinct and fraternal love, for the youth was his brother. Ina 
moment he rose again, with the body in his grasp, and was soon on board. With 
anguish he hung over the inanimate form, abandoning all thoughts of escaping 
his foes. He was aroused by the rough voices of the crew of the guard-boat 
ordering him to steer for the shore. Mechanically he obeyed, after placing his 
brother on some of the sacks of corn which formed part of his cargo. As the 
boat was made fast alongside the shore several armed men stepped on board 
with torches in their hands, one among them appearing to be their chief. The 
light fell on the features of the young Arraes, or Captain of the boat, as he 
knelt over his brother's form, attempting to restore aniination by rubbing his 
bosom and cold hands. With horror he started back, a ruddy stream issued 
from the boy’s side, his own hands and clothes were stained with blood. 

«Who did this?” he exclaimed fiercely. “Ah!” Before him stood the 
dreaded and hated Gaviao. 

«The young rebel has met with his deserts,” observed the Guerilla Captain, 
sneeringly. ‘And you, Antonio Lopez, you are an old offender. This is not 
the first time you have been taken attempting to carry provisions into that city 


| sheath in his waistband, showed that no gentle feelings were working in his 


bosom. The costume he wore, similar to one we have already described, an- 
nounced that he was a simple boatman, although his dauntless bearing and 
jstern air made him the superior of the man he so boldly confronted. The 
\Guerilla officer would evidently have gladly dispensed with his company, nor 
did he venture to meet his steadfast geze. At last the young boatman could 
no longer contain his passion within bounds. 

“So, Senhor Gaviao,” he exclaimed, “not content with robbing us of our 
money, you would seduce the affections of our maidens, and then leave them 
to reproach and misery by your false promises. You expect to revel in the 
plunder of the heroic city of Oporto, whose brave mhabitants defy the utmost 
efforts of your friends to convuer them. Never! Mark my words, that city 
you shall never enter alive, except perchance with a halter round your neck, 
and therefore never shall you marry that poor maiden.” 

« Fool, madman, idiot! These words shall cost you dear,” cried Gaviao 
for it was the badly-celebrated Guerilla chief whom we have again introduced 
onthe scene. He gnashed his teeth ashe spoke. “ How dare you, avile, 


Again they were hailed from the shore. and a musket was seen to flash. A, the city of Oporto, and the place is given up to plunder ; not before, [ can : 
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plebeian, address such words tome '” he continued. ‘* Begone ; or a prison || grew fast and loud. Gaviao was relating one of his savage exploits, when 

awaits you !” | lay-brother rushed hurriedly into the chamber, pale and agitated. His appear 
« Prisons were not built for the free,” answered the young boatman, boldly.'/ ance quickly silenced the jests of the revellers, ready enough to be alarmed at 

“ ] speak thus, because | fear you not. What greater harm can you do sao |any unusual circumstance, their mirth being more forced than real. q 

than you have already done’ You have robbed me of my money, but forthat | «* What is the matter *” said the Prior, an old man, who had been raised to 

! pardon you. You murdered my brother, and for that I will be avenged, aye, ‘the post more on account of his easy temper than any other necessary qualifi- 

and amply too, and now you are seeking to rob me of my mistress. A day of cation. * Tell us, man, what alarms you.” 

heavy reckoning will come and that soon.” ll «« Why, Senhor Prior, as | came through the hamlet, I stopped at a venda 
*- Audacious foo!, you have brought your fate upon your head,” exclaimed where a number of men were collected, who asserted that his Majesty, Dom 

the Guerilla chief, drawing a pistol from his belt, and levelling it at the bosom /Miguel, would be expelled the country, and were vowing vengeance against 

of the young boatman ; but as he did so, Maria, who had been watching | all who supported him.” - 

every motion with intense anxiety, sprang forward, and drew back his arm. || « That is very likely,” said the Prior, puffing out his breath much relieved. 
A report was heard, the smoke cleared away, and the young boatman stood |“* We know that this is said. What of that ?” 

uninjured, holding in his upraised hand his glittering knife. With a fierceejac-| +‘ Nothing, Senhor Prior, nothing ; but that is not all. They declared that 

ulation he choowr biaenald upon his enemy, and the next moment would have one of their greatest oppressers has taken shelter within these walls, and that 

been the Guerilla’s last, had not Maria rushed before him. if he is not delivered up to them when they demand him to-morrow morning, 
« Hold, Antonio, hold!” she cried. “I saved your life ; spare his.” | they will pull the convent about our ears, and turn all the brethren into the 
‘The young man hesitated, and,with a deep-drawn sigh, the hand which | woods, to feed like swine upon chesnuts.” 

grasped the deadly weapon sank by his side. ‘The Guerilla seized the mo-| “Oh, the sacrilegious wretches !” cried the Prior and several of the monks 

ment to draw forth his second pistol, and had it not been for Maria’s vigilance in chorus. ‘What shall we do? What shall we do?” 

he would have succeeded in killing his rival. As it was, the ball grazed the; ~* Do! holy fathers, do!” exclaimed Gaviao, with scora inhis tone. ‘* Do! 

right arm of the youth, whose just revenge Maria could scarcely have re-|why shut the gates and defy the threats of the scoundrels.” 

strained, had not at the same moment an armed party been seen hurrying up| “ Impossible, my son. They would tear the gates off their hinges, and break 

the bank from the river. | down the walls,” said the Por, in a trembling voice. ‘ You must go forth 
* Haste, haste, and secure this rebel,’ exclaimed the Guerilla, as soon as he by dawn to-morrow morning, and fly for safety to some other place. We wil 

observed them, but he dia not attempt to seize the youth himself. ‘* Shoot offer up prayers for your escape. 

him—shoot him !” he cried, as the latter began to move. The monks were unanimous in their decision, for they well knew how the 
The young boatman cast a glance of defiance at his opponents and one of convents in the Azores and inthe neighborhood of Oporto had been treated, 

agonized regret at the girl, and then bounded like a chamois up the hill, and and they had no wish to provoke the vengeance of the peasantry on their own 

was lost to sight among the surrounding trees. Urged on by their chiet, the | heads. L: 

Guerillas pursued for some way, shouting to each other, and firing off their) ‘ As you determine on it, I will depart,” exclaimed Gaviao hastily, rising 

muskets and carbines as they caught a glimpse of the chase. The poor girl in from his seat ; ** but remember, holy fathers, if! fall, my death will be on your 

the meantime sank down on the ground, and hiding her face in her hands,| head.” 

burst into tears. . “ Paciencia !” said the Prior, shrugging his shoulders ; ‘* we will pray for 
She was aroused by the voice of the Guerilla ; a sigh escaped her bosom, as, you.” 

if her heart was relieved, as she saw that Antonio was at all events not in the} The Guerilla chief spent the first part of the night in seeing that his accou- 

hands of his followers. trements were in good order, that his steed was well shod and fed, and also that 
« Adieu, my preity Maria,” he said, taking her unresisting hand, though she|| the horses of two of his followers were well prepared for a forced journey. He 

returned not the pressure. “1 must be on the other side of the water at-||then threw himself to rest, for afew bours, in the vacant cell of one of the 

tending to my affairs ; but, in the meantime, you will be no more annoyed by! monks. Long before dawn summoning his two attendants, he descended to the 


that fellow,” | court yard, where in gloomy silence and alarm they saddled and bridled their 
«“ What !” exclaimed Maria, vehemently. ‘*Crue. man, you have not killed) steeds, cursing in their hearts the selfish cowardice of the monks, who were thus 
him ?” inhospitably dismissing them. 


* Bastante! He is food for the fishes of the river,” answered Gaviao, with) A small postern gate, which led to a narrow path, concealed among trees 
a scornful laugh, as he moved away with his rutfian followers. and recks down the hill, being opened by one of the monks, who gave them 


Maria wrung her hands, and wept with bitter anguish, ** Ah me, and I bave 
killed him,” she cried. 

Verily, woman isa strange compound—tender, loving, changeable, full of 
pity, proud, ambitious, cruel, partaking much of the nature of angels, with 
some sparks of their antagonistic principle. At that moment her heart dwelt 
more with her humble admirer than with her proud and powerful lover, and 
had Antonio again appeared, gladly would she have welcomed him with open 
arms, and unasked have promised to discard for ever his rival. 

In the meantime the Guerilla officer entered a boat with some of his follow- 
ers. A considerable number he ordered to remain during the night in the 
neighbourhood, while he proceeded down the river. After rowing for some 
time, with a strong breeze against them, the boatmen ran alongside the north- 
ern bank, a short distance above the Tamega. At this spot, mostly surround- 


his benediction, they silently emerged from the sheltering walls of the con- 


‘vent. The charger Gaviao rode, was of the Andalusian breed, strong and ac- 


tive, and from the jet black hue and extraordinary performances, believed fully 
by the ignorant peasantry he had maltreated, to have been the especial gift of 
the evil one. 

With cautious steps the three men picked their way in single file down the 
steep and rugged path, the loose stones rolling every instant from beneath their 
horses’ hoofs—the tramp of their steeds awakening the dead silence of the 
night. Atlength they reached the more level ground, Gaviao directing his 
— to the east, and selecting the less frequented paths along the banks of 
the river. 

Not a word did they venture to utter, as they pushed on at as fast a rate as 
the uneven nature of the country would allow. Sometimes they would draw 


} ed by trees, arises a lofty and rugged rock, on the summit of which stands the’ |jrein to listen, fancying they heard the sound of human voices, but their imag- 
i once sacred walls of a convent. ‘The site was selected by the Moors for a||ination deceived them. ‘Ihen they would endeavour to make up for lost time 
i fortress, which must have been of great strength; from its overhanging the |by spurring on their steeds over the rough stones and deep ruts in their path 


river, it was by them denominated al Pendurada, which appellation it retains to |The aim of the Guerilla chief was to ride along the banks of the river till he 
the present day. On the expulsion of the infidels from that part of the coun- |could arrive opposite the spot on the southern side where a considerable num- 
oe try to more southern provinces, the edifice was converted by some Benedictine: ber of his followers were assembled, and where he hoped to engage a boat to 
ka friars into a domicile for their order, and in their possession it had ever after |ferry him across, not daring to trust those he might find lower down, as he felt 
te remained to the time of which we write, retaining much of the gloomy gran.) fully conscious of the deep hatred with which he was regarded by all the boat- 
A deur of its formercharacter. Now, what a change has come over the scene 4 men on the Douro. 
Both Moors and monk have disappeared ; and in their place the bat flaps its} Onward they rode, the two followers equally alarmed with their Captain. 
wings, the ill-omened owl shrieks forth its midnight cries, and the prowling |Every time the hoofs of their horse struck against a stone, they fancied the 
wolt thither seeks his abode,—no unfit representatives of its late inhabitants, /sound the click of a carbine or pistol ; or as the boughs of the trees rubbed to- 
if the tales told of them in the neighbourhood bear any resemblance to the trath.| gether, moved by the breeze, they expected some one to be preparing to rush 
Little more than twelve years have worked this change. What events will the out upon them. They felt, in truth, like criminals escaping from justice, 
coming like period bring forth! Shall we see the monks rcstored to their|/and they knew that they were surrounded by foes, their own tyranny had 
7 former abodes and unbridled power! Shall we see tyranny, bigotry, and their||created. At last, the faint streaks of dawn appeared in the eastern sky, 
attendant vices rampant m Lusitania, as of yore’ or has truly a happier pe-|jand object after object became more clearly defined ; still no enemy had ap- 
riod commenced? We are no prophets, but we consult the past, we examine |peared. 
the present, and tremble. * We shall yet escape the villains,” said Gaviao as they toiled up a steep 
We have been led away from our tale. The scenery surrounding the rock! |hill near the spot where he intended to cross the river. 
is very beautiful, but Gaviao paid no attention to it as he hurried on towards | As they reached the summit, the sun rose with unobscured splendor behind 
the convent, and climbing the steep acclivity, rang at the entrance gate. He /the lofty ridges of the Marao, their own figures being clearly defined against 
was received by an aged porter, the rueful expression of whose countenance |the brightening sky. At the same moment, a shout swelled up from the vale 
made him ask hastily if any news had arrived from the seat of war. just quitted, when, turning his head, Gaviao beheld, to his dismay, advancing 
The old man had scarcely time to answer, when several friars, mostly aged |towards him, a large party of armed men, who, by their gestures, he con- 
i and infirm, came hobbling forth to meet him. ceived, were not likely to be very friendly disposed towards him. Giving one 
«What news is this] hear, Padre Bernado '’ he asked fiercely. ‘‘ Can it|}more glance to ascertain their numbers and distance he plunged his spurs into 


be true ?” his courser’s sides, ordering his Guerillas to defend the road till he could effect 
* Too true, my son,” said the old man, shaking his head mournfully. ‘ Lis-|/his escape. 
ih bon is in the hands of the enemy, the fleet of his Majesty, Dom Miguel, has}} At this desperate juncture, his authority was disregarded, for the men, in- 
Bt been taken, his army is hard pressed, and the garrison of Oporto are making) stead of obeying his commands, dashed after him down the steep declivity, and | 
sorties in all directions, but what is more, the peasantry have risen in many dis-; /then discovering a path leading on one side, fled for their lives into the interior | 
triets and declared in favour of the Constitution.” of the country, leaving him exposed to the fury of his enemies. Finding him- i 
} t) q This information made the heart of the Miguelite sink within him, nor for |self deserted, Gaviao uttered a curse on the dastardly conduct of his men, but 
Lige some time did his bearing regain his usual audacity till revived by the good |he had still hopes of escape. | 
| cheer and ruby wine which the monks set before him. Even some of the | As his pursuers arrived at the summit of the hill, he had reached the bank 
Hy dy brethren bore marks of the fierce contest which had been for so long raging in’ |of the river, and, as he continued his course, he waved his hand, and shouted 
hi ' the land, inthe shape of bullet and sabre wounds, the younger and bolder loudly to summon some of his band to ferry over a boat from the opposite shore. 
i ones having gone forth with weapons and crucifixes in their hands to lead on||The signal was unobserved and his voice unheard. His pursuers, vowing ven- 
} 


the supporters of absolutism against those daring reformers, who had sworn to! |geance on his head, rushed down the hill, led on by a young man of athletic 

i overthrow their order, and establish freedom and a pure faith in the land. form, carrying a rifle in his hand, and habited in the light dress of a boatman. 
The copious draughts of wine they imbibed, at length raised the spirits of |It was truly a race of life anddeath. Gaviao full well knew his danger, and his 

the party, and they began to look forward to the speedy recovery of their lost ri 

ground ; racy stories were told, anecdotes, to which the ear of modesty could/|over the roughest ground, clearing at a bound deep chasms worn by the win- © 

not listen, and wild adventures, such as holy friars are not supposed to encoun. vd torrent, nioughing up the soft sand and scattering far and wide the loose 

tb 

el 


ter. Shouts of laughter echoed through the old vaulted hall, tll the carouse, [shingles in tus course. 


gallant steed seemed to share his rider’s feelings. Unhesitatingly he galloped 
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the Arraes Antonio. | Towards the end of autumn may be often observed in the fields marks of 
The sight added fresh wings to his speed. He no longer hesitated what footsteps, which appear to have scorched the grass like heated iron ; this phe- 
course to pursue ; at every risk he must swim his steed across the stream. Be-' nomenon was formerly regarded with superstitious dread, but can now be ex. 
fore him lay a vast expanse, formed of ledges of the roughest rocks, extending so| plained upon very simple chemical principles. When the grass becomes crisp 
far into the river that its course was reduced to half its original breadth. From) 'by frost, it is exceedingly brittle, and the foot of a man, or even of a child, is 
the scarcity of the water however, the current not being very rapid, he might 'sufficiently heavy to break it completely down, and effectually kill it ; therefore, 
hope easily to pass it, could he once reach the stream ; yet it seemed impos ||when the sun has thawed the frosty rime from the fields, these foot-tracks ap- 
sible that any animal less active than the wild chamois could keep its teet up- pear brown and bare in the midst of the surrounding and flourishing green 
on that rugged ground, but Gaviao knew the power of his steed. Plunging his) grass. ‘ Te ; 
spurs into the bleeding flanks of the animal, he turned him towards the rocks.|, ‘The earth—sperking roundly—is 8000 miles in diameter ; the atmosphere is 
His pursuers simultaneously raised a shont of surprise as they watched his| calculated to be 50 miles in altitude ; the loftiest mountain peak is estimated at 
course *. | 5 miles above the level of the sea, for this height has never been visited by man ; 
Antonio was climbing a rock in advance of the rest ; twice he had raised his’ ithe deepest mine that he has formed is 1650 feet; and his own stature does not 
rifle to fire but felt uncertain of his aim. From ledge to ledge leapt the gallant, average 6 feet. Therefore, if it were possible for him to construct a globe 800 
black steed, faltering not in his course. One deep chasm, through which the! feet—or twice the height of St. Paul's cathedral—in diameter, and to place 
water rushed wildly, alone remained to be passed ; the spurs were pressed to his, upon any one point of its surface an atom of 1-4380th of an inch in diameter, 
flanks, and he cleared it at a bound ; one more spring and he would be breast and 1-720th part of an inch in height, it would correctly denote the proportion 
ing the current. ‘that man bears to the earth upon which he moves. ; 
Several persons at the same time were seen hurrying down the opposite With respect to the distribution and growth of the vine, it requires, according 
bank, and among them was a female figure, who, by her gestures seemed urging. to Meyen, at least five months of a mean heat of 59 degrees Fahrenheit to pro- 
the men to launch a boat into the stream, to carry succor to the fugitive. At! dece good wine. If September and October, the season when the grape fully 
that moment, Antonio raised his unerring rifle,—the report echoed among the! ripens, have not this degree of heat, the wine is sour ; and a country where this 
surrounding heights ; a loud shriek was heard: the black steed plunged for-| is the case is therefore unsuitable to the culture of the vine. 
ward, and was seen bravely stemming the tide, but his rider was not there. A\| The shoes of the lake Titicaca, in Peru, 12,700 feet above the level of the 
dark object for a moment rose to the surface, and was hurried down the foam. sea, are enclosed by a thick forest of a beautiful rush, which plays an important 
ing stream. His dark courser reached the opposite shore in safety, but the body part in the economy of the surrounding district. Indeed the people of that 
of the Guerilla Captain was never found. ‘country would live in great wretchedness if nature had not bestowed on it these 
The unhappy Maria watched the dreadful catastrophe from the opposite plants, for it lies far above the limit of trees, and only a few bushes grow in its 
shore. Had the fierce Guerilla returned to her with his usual haughty bearing \neighborhood. These rushes supply the natives not only with fuel, covering 
she would have spurned him from her feet; as a fugitive for life, she was pre- for their huts, and with matting, but they supply material for the construction 
pared to shelter and save him, though love bad vanished for ever from her bo- of their rude balsas or boats, which are merely rush woven, as are also the sails 
som. Such is woman}! As she beheld the fatal sbot take effect, and the murder- that waft them across the waters. 
ed officer epring from his coal black steed, ere he disappeared forever beneath, (The works in operation for draining the lake of Haarlem seem to have stimu- 
the foaming tide, she sank fainting to the ground. lated the ingenuity of the projectors to a still more gigantic undertaking, which 
On the death of their chief, the remnant of his followers dispersed in every| may be safely characterised as the boldest enterprize of the age ; namely, the 
direction, to avoid the vengeance of the Constitutionalists. Maria dos Campos drainage of the Zuyder Zee, which, according to a plan published at the Hague, 
remained alone, for no one of her family had accompanied her, when, at the 18 proposed to be effected by the construction of an immense dike, cutting 
early dawn, she had quitted her couch to wander by the river's side. She was Of the communication with the North Sea, and by forming a canal between 
recalled to her senses by a voice pronouncing her name in a tone of tender en-/ Amsterdam and the coast, into which are to be diverted the rivers which at pre- 
dearment. She opened her eyes and beheld the young Arraes Antonio bending sent empty themselves into the Zuyder Zee. The expense of this undertaking 
over her. | is estimated at ten millions sterling. The reader may not be aware that the 
“What dreadful thing has occurred !” she exclaimed, in a feeble voice ;) Zuyder Zee was at one time an inland fresh-water lake, such as it is described 
“ Ay, I know,—they told me you were dead. Oh, do not, do not spurn me, by Pomponius Mela, and that its conversion into a gulf of the sea was eflected 
Antonio.” F | in the thirteenth century, when violent storms destroyed the barrier between 
“ Spurn you, dearest! My love is unchangeable. I have slain your your the ocean and the lake. Traces of this barrier still exist in the sandy is'ands 
enemy and mine, and the Charter is victorious. * Viva! viva la Constitui-) and shoals between the Kelder and Ter Schelling. 


cao!’” | We perceive from the newspapers that the South-Eastern Railway Company 
= | have established their confidence in the practicabiiity of the submarine telegraph, 

FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS . | by making preparations to lay down a line between Folkstone and Boulogne ! 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

The moon, when at full, reflects upon the earth only about one three-thou-| ‘cciiadilaiaatiiaiaie, . Coa 
sandth part of the light ot the sun; and the lunar rays, even when concentrat-| 4 

ed by a powerful lens, and the focus directed upon the bulb of a delicate ther- : THE MISSISSIPPI. : : 
mometer, do not affect it in the slightest degree ; hence the phrase, “ the pale. There is one unique feature connected with the river Queen, which gives it, 
cold moon,” is not only poetically beautiful, but philosophically correct. _attimes. a most romantic appearance. It is the point whence must start all 


The volume of bulk of carbonic acid gas expired by a healthy adult in twen- distant expeditions to the North and West, and where the treasures of the 
ty-four hours is said to amount to 15,000 cubic inches, containing about siz Wilderness are prepared for re-shipment to the more distant markets of our 
ounces of solid carbon. This is at the rate of 137 pounds avoirdupois per an- OWN and foreign countries. Here, during the spring and summer months may 
num ; and taking the total population of the globe at seven hundred and sixty often be seen caravans about to depart for California, Santa Fe, the Rock 
millions, the amount of solid carbon or charcoal every year produced by the Mountains, and Oregon, while the sprightly step and sparkling eye will spea 
buman race will exceed 46,482,143 tons! Adding to this all the carbon pro- to you of the hopes and anticipations which animate the various adventurers 
duced by the combustion of fires and gas-lights, by the decay of animal and ve- At one time, perhaps, may be seena company of toil-worn trappers entering 
getable matter, the exhalations from springs, &c., there need be no marvel as. ‘the city, after an absence of months, far away on the head waters of the Mis- 
to the source whence piants derive their solid or woody material (which is prio- ‘sissippi and Missouri rivers, where they have hunted the beaver, the buffalo. 
Cipally carbon), seeing that their leaves are specially fitted for the absorption the otter, the bear, and the deer; and as they steal awsy to their several 
of carbonic acid gas from the surroundiag atmosphere. "homes, from the door of the Fur Company, where they have just rendered 

In Britain, the deposition of dew from the asmostphere is generally less dur- their account, it does the heart good to ponder on the joys which will be 
ing the continuance of an easterly than of westerly winds, a phenomenon at-| brought into existence by the happy return. And the Indians, from different 
tributable to the different nature of the surfaces over which these winds travel) Nations, who often visit this place, also add greatly to the picturesque ap- 
—the former crossing the continent of Europe, and thus becoming compara- | pearance of its streets. Summoned by curiosity, they congregate here in large 
tively dry and arid; the latter sweeping across the vist expanse of the Atlan- numbers, and while their gaudy trapping and punted faces remind us of the 
tie Ocean, and therefore becoming moist or hydrated, requiring but little redue | Strange wild life they lead, their prowling propensities and downcast eyes in- 
tion of thei temperature for the copious deposition of dew to ensue upon ter- form Us of the melancholy fact, that they are the victims of a most heartless, 
restrial objects. | though lawful oppression. This remark, by the way, reminds me of a living 

The atmosphere immediately incumbent upon the earth has the power of ab-| picture which I lately witnessed, and will briefly describe. [t was the sunset 
sorbing and retaining more of the blue rays of light than that at greater alti.) hour, and [ was returning from aride on the eastern bank of the great river. 
tudes ; and thus when we cast our eyes on high, we look through a volume of The Western sky was flooded with a sailron glow, in the midst of which float- 
the densest air replete with blue light ; and so likewise if we look abroad over @d unnumbered cloud-is\ands, tinged with deepest geld. Underneath lay the 
an extensive tract of couutry, the horizon of which is formed by distant hills, beautiful city, with its church-spires up-pointing to the Christian's home ; then 
they appear blue, or, in other words, they partake of the color of the medium) Passed the rushing tide of the Mississippi ploughed by many a proud keel ; 
through which they are viewed. If we journey to them, the blue color grad., #0d in the foreground was a woody blutf, on the brow of which sata solitary 
ually vanishes, and at length their ordinary colors appear ; and now, looking !ndiac, humming a strangely solemn song, as his white locks and eagle plumes 
from the hills towards the spot from whence we journeyed, it in turn appears W@ved in the evening breeze. { asked no question of the sorrowing dreamer, 
blue. The ridge cailed the “« Blue Mountains” in Australia, another of the same 0Ut pursued my way, pondering on the cruel destiny which bas power to make 
name in America, and many others elsewhere, are not really blue, for they pos-| 4m @ stranger and an exile, ou the very soil from which he sprang, and where 
sess all the diversity of scenery which their climates can give ; but to the eye Tepose the ashes of his forgotten kindred. nN, 
when first discovered, they all at first appear blue, and they have retained the | Lover as 1 am of genuine art, it will not do for me to leave th’: city, the 
name. ; | sturdy child of anew and great empire, without alluding to its treasures in 

“In addition to the numerous mechanical uses of wood,” says Mr. Griffiths, this particular. The bright particular star, who uses the peneilhere, is Charles 
“and its chemical use as a sort of artiticial heat, the chemist discovers that itis. Deas. He is a young man who left Ne w York about eight years » for the 
capable of a most curious change or transmutation into edible matter ; in fact, PYrpose of studying his art inf'the wilds west of the Mississippi e makes 
a kind of bread may be made from wood. ‘This is effected by selecting the [this city hishead-quarters, but annually spends a few months among the Indian 
sawdust of the least resinous wood—-that of beach, for example—washing it| tribes, familiarizing himself with their manners and customs, am he is honor- 
Gaviao’s death, I could not have believed it possible that a mortal steed could have passed ‘tion of the continent, The great charin of his productions ~ found in the 
over the wild sea of rocks | have described. Gaviao Pessoa was a man of family belonging to strongly marked national character which they bear. His collection of sket- 
Amarante Whenua the Coustitationalists advanced after the siege of Oporto was raised, they) ches is already valuable. The following are a few of the pictures which I saw 


spared the residences of the Miguelites who iad treated their friends with kindness while ; 
Chale ; bun thoy Vite who tent in his studio, and which pleased me exceedingly. One, called the Indian Guide, 


elty aud tyranny. ‘represents an aged Indian riding in the evening twilight on a piebald horse, ap, 


| 
The peasants and their leader with unabated speed, were advancing towards||with water to remove all soluble matters, and then gently drying it in an oven , i 
him ; they well knew that no boat would cross to bear him from them ; they after this, it ts mixed with marshmallow juice, and formed into cakes, which are | 
felt sure that their prey was within their grasp. Anxiously he scanned the, baked at a high temperature ; and these, reduced to fine powder, with the ad- 
opposite shore, but no bark was moving. He turned his head and beheld in ad- dition of a little corn flower and ljeaven, from a dough, which, when moulded 
vance of his companions the figure of the young boatman. It was one he’ into loaves, and baked, constitutes bread more palatable than that prepared in 14 
could not mistake —one whose bitter vengeance he had so often provoked,—! times of scarcity from bran and husks of corn . 
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The Angis American. 


parently musing upon the times of old. The sentiment of such a painting is 
not to be described, and can only be felt by the behulder who has a passion for, 
the wilderness. 

Another, Long Jake, is the liberal portrait of a celebrated character of the 
Rocky Mountains He looks like a1 untamed hawk, figures in a flaming red’ 
shirt, and is mounted on a black stallion. He is supposed to be on the ridge 
of a hill, and as the sky is blue, the figure stands out in the boldest relief. 
Artistically speaking, this is a most daring effortfof the pencil, but the artist: 
has decidekly triumphed. In a picture called Setting out for the Mountains, 
Mr. Deas has repreéented a species of American Cockney, who has made up. 
his mind to visit the Rocky Mountains. He is mounted on a bob-tailed, saucy- 
looking pony, and completely loaded down with clothing, pistols, guns, and am- 
munition. He is accompanied by a few covered wagons, a jolly servant to be 
his right-hand man, and two dogs, which are frolicing on the prairie ahead, and 
while the man directs the attention of his master to some game, the latter 
shrugs his feeble shoulders, seems to think this mude of travelling exceedingly 
fatiguing, and personifies the latter end of a misspent life. You imagine that 
a few mouths have elapsed, and, and turning to another picture, you behold our | 
t ero Returning from the Mountains. Exposure and hardships have transformed | 
him into a superb lookinfi fellow, and he is now full of life and buoyancy, and | 
riding with the most perfect elegance and ease a famous steed of the prairies. 
The wagons, servants and dogs, are now in the rear of our adventurer, who, 
comically dressed with nothing buta cap, a calico shirt, and pair of buckskin, 

antaloons, is dashing ahead, fearless of every danger that may happen to cross’ 

is path. ‘Ibese picturescompletely epitomize a personal revolution which 
is con-tantly taking place on the froutiers. One of our artist's more ambitious 
productions. represents the daring feat of Captain Walker, during a recent me-, 
morable battle in Mexico. The story is that the Captain, who happened tube 
alone on a plain, had his horse killed from under him, and was himself wound- 
ed intheleg. Supposing, as was the case, that the Mexican savage would 
approach to take his scalp, he feigned himself dead, as he lay upon his horse, 
abd as his @uemy was aboutto butcher him, he fired ard killed the rasca! on 
the spot, and seizing the reins of his enemy's horse, he mounted him and rode 
into hisown camp. In the picture Walker is in the act of firing. But the 
picture upon which Mr. Deas’s fame will probably rest, contains a large num 
ber of figures, and represents the heroism of Captain James Clarke, who, 
when about to be murdered by a council of Indians at North Bend, threw the) 
war-belt in the « idstof the savages, with adefying shout, and actually over 
whelmed them with astonishment, thereby saving his own life and those of his, 
companions. ‘Ibis picture is true to history in every particular, and full of ex-, 

reesion 

But enough about these productions of art. I am bound to the fountain head, 
© ‘the Mississippi, and feel :mpatient to be with nature in the wilderness. Be | 
ore concluding this chapter, however, I will describe a characteristic incident 
which | met with in Saint Louis. 

I had been takingya lonely walk along the banks of the Mississippi, and, in 
fancy, revelling amid the charms of this great western world, as it existed, 
centuries ago. My mind was in dreamy mood, and as I re entered the city, 
the hum of business fell like discord on my ear. Jt was the hour of twilight) 
and the last day of the week, and the citizens whom[ saw seemed anxious to 
“— their labors to a close that they might be ready forthe Sabbath. 

hile saiuiering ei urely th oush a jetired street, | was startled from a 
waking dream, by the sound of a deep toned bell, and, on lifting my eyes, || 
found that J stood before the Catholic cathedral. I noticed a dim light through’ 
one of the windows, and as the gates were open, I remembered that it_was the 
vesper hour, and entered the church. ‘The inner door noiseless!y swung to, 
and I found myself alone, the spectator of a most impressive scene. A single 
lamp, hanging before the altar, threw out a feeble light, and so feeble was it, 
that a solemn gloom brooded throughout the temple. While a dark shadow 
filled the aisles and remote corners, the capitals of the massive pillars on either 
side were lost in a still deeper shade. From the ceiling hung many a gorgeous 
chandelier, which were now content to be eclipsed by the humble solitary 
lamp. Scriptural painungs and pieces of stituary were on every side, but ! 
could discern that Christ was the centre of attraction in all. Over, and around 
the altar too, were many works of art, together with a multitudin wus array of 
sacred symbols. Justin front of these, and in the centre of the mystic throne, 
hung the lonely lamp, which seemed +o be endowed with a thinking principle, 
as its feeble rays shot out into the surrounding darkness. That part of the 
cathedral where towered the stupendous organ, was in deep shadow, but I) 
kuew it to be there by the taint g istening of its golden pipes: as to the si-| 
lence of the place, it was perfectly death-like and holy. 1 chanced to heave, 
a sigh, and that very sigh was not without anecho. ‘[he distant hum of life,’ 
alone convinced me that! was ina living world. 

But sofily ! A lootstep now breaks upon the silence! A priest in a ghost- | 
like robe, is passing {roms one chancel door to another. Another footstep ! 
and lo ! a woman, clothed in black, with her face completely hidden in a veil, 
passes up an aisle and falls upon her knees in prayer. She has come here to 
tind consolation in her widowhood. And now, slowly tottering along, comes 
a white-haired man, and he, too, falle in the atutude of prayer. With the 
pleasures of this world he is fully satisfied, and his thoughts are now taken up 
with that strange pilgrimage, whence travellers never return, and upon which 
he feels he must soon enter. 

Other lire sick mortals, have also entered the sanctuary, offered up their eve- 
ning prayer, and mingled with the tide of life once more. But again the front 
door slowly opens, and little negro boy, some seven years of age, is stand 
ing by my side. What business has he here,—for surely this offspring of a) 
slave, and as\.vehimse/f, cannot be a religions devotee? I take back that) 
thought. | have wronged the child. The Spirit of God must tabernacle in! 
his heart, else he would not approach the altar with such deep reverence 
Behold him, like little Samuel of old, calling upon the Invisible in prayer! 
What a picture! Twilight in a superb cathedral, and the only worshipper a 
child and a slave !—[ Summer in the Wilderness.) 

A TRIP TO THE SOUTH—NO., 7. 
SAVANNAH.—( Continued ) 

Returning to Savannah, after my late digression, | would here observe, that 
there is less apparent aristocracy here than at Charleston, although probably 
there is as much in reality ; that aristocracy I mean, with which persons of 
wealth invest themselves—a sort of substitute for that, which in Europe is 
founded on high ancestral origin and hereditary descent. 


In the latter of 
these places, there is also more of fashionable style ; the equipages of persons 


||where. 


men may be seeu every day returning from their counting houses, with servants 
riding behind them in the carriage, or following them on horseback ; while at 
Savannah the more humble poney is substituted by the rich ; and those who 
are less wealthy, trudge along on foot. 

While I remained at Savannah—a period of two months, I had an opportu- 
nity of attending the various places of public worship; and—as will have al- 
ready been perceived,—the eourts of justice. In the State of Georgia, the 
udges by a strange anomaly are elected by the popular branch: the conse- 
quence has been such as was tohave been expected—the decisions of those 
functionaries have not always been correct in a legal point of view, and were 
as various and contradictory, as could well be imagined. Hence it has re- 
cently been found necessary to establish a Superior Court, to ascertain wiere 
the hedges and meshes of the law lie, and toreview many of those decisions. 
This Court met at Savannah for the first time while | was there. It consists 
of three Judges, who take up in routine, and deliver judgment upon causes that 
come before them for revision, having been removed from the courts below ; 
thus increasing the expense of litigation, without rendering it less uncertain or 
diminishig its extent. 

Of course I availed myself of the opportunity which my protracted stay af- 
forded, to attend most of the churches : in all of which clergymen of a very 
respectable order of talent officiate. The principal Presbyterian Church, front- 
ing on South Broad and Bull streets, in the centre of thecity, is a splendid and 
spacious building ; and its steeple, 

« Pointing with tapering spire to heaven,” 
is by far the handsomest I have seen in America. It is of great height, and 
from the eminence it affords, there is a most commanding view of the town, the 
river—extending some fifteen miles—to the light-house, and embracing the 
South Carolina shore, till it intersects the ocean 3 

The interior of the building is chaste and beautiful in the highest /egree ; 
and the musical portion of the service is aided by the deep pealing of an ex- 
cellent organ. This church had just been repaired, at a cost of $10,000. On 
approaching the town, either by land or water, and which lies embosomed 
among the numerous trees that are cultivated in the gardens, streets, and pub- 
lic squares with much care ; the steeple of this temple of religion is the only 
object that strikes the sight, intimating to a stranger the vicinity of a town ; 
and adds much to the beauty of the view. 

In examining the interior of this church, I was much struck with the entire 
absence of the small table in the centre of each pew, so familiar to a native of 
Scotland, or the North, whither Scotsmen have emigrated : and on Sunday 
there was little in the services of the day to remind one of the denomination 
of Christians who there assembled ; but which usually cannot be mistaken else- 
I recollect two or three years since, taking a gentleman from Maine, 
to a presbyterian church in one of the British Provinces. He had not been at 
one for thirty years ;—not since his mother who carried him there, 

** Had shielded his infant innocence with prayer.” 


On coming away however, he said that in what he had just witnessed, he re- 
cognised the same kind of sermon,—had listened to the same solemn style of 
singing,—the same old-fashioned tunes,—the same sort of reverential prayer, 
—and felt the same tendency to sleep, as when he formerly frequented the 
church of his childhood's home, in his earlier and probably happier years. It 
is this stability that invests the institutiors of the old world with an interest, 
which time cannot obliterate or distance change ; and which throws a sanctity 
and a charm, over the recollection of the merry hearths and homes of Britain. 

At first on my arrival at Savannah, I attended at Christ Church, which was 
near my lodgings ; but was compelled to abanden it, on account of the damp 
and chilly almosphere, which is engendered ina stone building that has been 
closed during the past week, and in which at thattime no fire was made on 
Surday ; or, if it was opened for the purpose of being aired, was, in pursuance 
of an undeviating rule, and not with reference to the weather, on one par- 
ticularday. On Friday the 8th of January, the weather was very cold ; and 
this unfortunately was the day of the week set apart for airing the church. 
The sexton accordingly opened the windows, and let in as much wind, with 
the thermometer down to 30 degrees, as the building would contain ; which 
as the evening approached he carefully shut in, by closing the windows again. 
The following Sunday there wasa reaction in the weather out of doors, it was 
delightfully warm, and the sun shove with full splendour and brilliancy ; but on 
entering the church, the sensation produced was such as might be anticipated, 
resembling that produced or entering an ice house or a tomb. I remember 
bearing a Baptist ministersay, some years since, that he never knew but one 
person who caught cold from immersion—and it was because he did not possess 
sufficient faith. Feeling pretty much in the same predicament, | took up my 
hat, and silently sought a more genial climate. 

There was also another drawback upon the services at Christ Church. 
Whether it was, that the churchwardens possessed this gift, or were 80 enve- 
loped in their devotions, that they were insensible to all outward annoyance, I 
know not; but the doors of the church closed by means of pullies, the wheels 
of which, from neglect, made a cieaking noise whenever set in motion ; 
and asa large portion of the congregation generally contrived to arrive after 
the service had commenced, these were kept in continual play, to the evident 
annoyance of persons of nervous susceptibility. A few drops of oil, would at 
any time have set all right ; but that was never thought of. It may have -been 
however, that these gentlemen were not present—that, it may be in Georgia as 
in Nova, where the law compels every man to go to church, except the church- 
wardens ; who, during the hours of divine worship, are required to perambu- 


in the higher walks of life, are more numerous and imposing ; and mercantile 


|llate the town, and see that no other individual is in the street ; consequently 
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their absence, rather than the eamnee to which"! have referred, may account for | The joy spread amongst all the respectable part of the people of Madrid by 


aconstant accompaniment to the service, which brought to my mind those al- 


these distnissals is great indeed. They are delighted at the heavy blows thus 


struck at the wretched camari//a, that actually kept the queen captive ; that 


luded to by Cowper, who was of opinion that « there is somewhere in infinite ‘prevented her from knowing the real feelings of the nation : that acted as spies 


space, a world that does not roll within the precincts of mercy ; and where it 


on her every act, and her every word ; and that almost annihilated the affection 


is reasonable and even scriptural to suppose, tones are heard, that render woe which the Spanish people have always shown to their sovereign. 


insupportable, and which accuminate even despair.” 
1 had previously noticed, fronting on South Broad Street, not far from the 
Presbyterian church, a low wooden building of humble pretensions, called St. 


For the first time since the ill-omened return of her mother in 1844, the queen 


isreceived with enthusiastic riras by the population as she passes through the 
‘streets of Madrid : the change of ministry thus indicating her majesty’s desire 


for a humane and impartial system of government, was the first signal for the 


John’s Church, whither I bent my steps, and which [ afterwards regularly at- breaking of that expressive silence with which she was always, since the period 
tended ; where the Rev. Mr. White ofliciates-—a young and talented clergy- above mentioned, received — London Times. 
man of the Episcopal church. He had just commenced a series of sermons on “ONLY TRY.” 


the creed, three or four of which I had the good fortune to hear, and which I 


The U. 8. Gazette translates the following from a French paper; 


trust he will be induced to send to press. Of course, entire novelty, when They used to say that every soldier carried in his cartridge box a mar- 


proving the existence of a Supreme Being and dealing with natural history, is 


not to be anticipated or expected at the present day ; but his attributes as the - 


Creator, preserver, and director of the universe—the order that everywhere 
prevails—the laws by which everything animate and inanimate are constructed 


and maintained—by which the productions of the field and the forest, from the 


humblest blade of grass up to the towering oak, are regulated ;— by which 
flowers are made to yield their fragrance or to gladden the eye with their beau- 
ty—whereby man himself is caused to «live, move, and have his being,” with 
a mind fitted for the acquirement of knowledge and an advancement in virtue, 
thus to be prepared for a higher and nobler state of existence; these are sub- 
jects of universal and deep importance, and should not ir their discussion be 
coufined to those, who casually or even constantly hear those discourses—it 
may be with a divided and wondering attention ; but should be embodied in 
the published literature of the country ; that all who desire it, may in a cheap 
and attractive way, be enabled to ponder at leisure on the works of creation, 
and be led from the contemplation of nature, to that of its divine source and 
author. 

Bat I find J must reserve another, for a concluding letter on Savannah ; and. 


so for the present I take my leave. E.W. || 


Mobile, Ala., April 10, 1847. 


Riiscellaneons Articles. 


PALACE INTRIGUES AT MADRID. 


It appears that shortly efter the queen had issued orders for the partial puri- 
fication of her household, by the dismissal of the Marchioness of Santa Cruz, 
this worthy lady and her champion, with the terrific name of Cambres Atlas, 
retreated to the private apartments of the king consort, to consult and condole 
with his majesty on the gloomy prospects before them. ‘lhe marquesa was not | 
long in convincing the weak minded young man, that though the queen was un- 
doubtedly mistress of her kingdom, and had power to bring about ministerial | 
crises, and resolve them, dismiss her cabinet, dissolve the cortes, make peace | 
and war, and decide finally, and irrevocably, on these and such like trifles, yet | 
that the more important rule cf the chamber maids, ladies of honor, &c., be- 
longed exclusively to his majesty ; that the queen might, according to the | 
constitution,.rule the nation, but that the king was master of his house. The | 
enemies of the marchioness maliciously hint tha! her ladyship meant to be sar-_| 
castic in thus defining-the peculiar duties of his majesty. However this may | 
be, his majesty submitted to the soundness of her arguments, and declared he 
would protect her. He advised her, therefore, as well as the others, who were 
in the same situation, to remain firm at their post; and ifthe queen reiterated 
her orders of dismissal, to say that they had received the king’s instructions to 
continue as before in the performance of their duties. 

The queen in the meantime was made acquainted with what was going on ; 
and on passing through the ante-rooms, asked why these people had not quit- 


| 
| 


shal’s baton. Might not one say in these days that every chorister carries 
in his wind-pipe a fortune? Here is one example at least : 

About thirty years ago, in a little city of Italy, at Bergame, by a singular 
‘contrast, the company of the opera house was quite indifferent, while the 
ichoristers were excellent. It could scarcely have been otherwise, since the 
greater part of the choristers have since become distinguished composers. 
|\Donizetti, Cruvelli, Leodoro, Bianche, Mari, and Dolci, commenced by 
jsinging in the choruses at Bergame. There were, among others at that 
epoch, a young man, very poor, very modest, and greatly beloved by his 
comrades. In Italy the orchestra and the choristersare worse paid than in 
‘France, if possible. You enter a boot maker’s shop—the master is the first 
violin. The apprentices relax themselves after a day’s work by playing the 
‘clarionet, the hautboy, or the timbrels in the evening at the theatre. 
\One young man, in order to assist his old mother, united the functions of 
\chorister to the more lucrative employment of journeyman tailor. 

, One day, when he had taken to Nozari’s house a pair of pantaloons, 
‘that illustrious singer, after looking at him earnestly, said to him very 


kindly : 
| “It appears to me, my good fellow, that I have eeen you somewhere.” 


* Quite likely, sir; you may have seen me at the theatre, where I take 
part in the cLoruses.” 
| ** Have you a good voice !” 
| ** Not remarkably, sir; I can, with great difficulty, reach sol.” 
** Let me see,” said Nozari, going to the piano: ‘begin the gamut.” 
| Our chorister obeyed, but when he reached so/ he stopped short, out of 


‘breath. 


| “Sound /a—come try.”” 

; “ Sir, I cannot.” 

| Sound Ja, you fool.” 

La, la, la.” 

* Sound si.” 

** My dear sir, [ cannot.” 

** Sound si, | tell you, or by my soul l'll—” 

* Don’t get angry, sir; Vil try da, si, /a, so, do.” 

“I told you so,” said Nozari, with a voice of triumph ; ‘tand now, my 


good fellow, I wiilsay only one word to you. If you will only study and 


practice you will become the first tenor in Italy.” 
Nozari was right. The poor chorister who, to gain his bread had to 
mend breeches, possesses now a fortune of two millions, and is called Ru- 


bini. 
ROSE CHERI. 

As that clever actress, Rose Cheri, is now receiving the applauses of a 
London audience, everything connected with her has a certain interest. 
You must know, then, that she is one of the most virtuous females on het 
'|Freuch stage—a distinction that cannot be too highly appreciated. Her 
‘parents were poor, and she came to Paris unprotected and unknown. — 
'Young, she felt her vocation before any one would give her credit for it ; 
land with difficulty she got an engagement to act the lowest part in the 
drama. 
| One evening, at the moment of representation, a doub/ure was wanting 
ito play a leading part. Rose offered her services. 
| “ Do you know the part ?” asked the manager. 


ted the palace, us she had directed. The marchioness declared without much’), Periectly,” was the reply 


ceremony that they were there in obedience to the king's orders, and that there 
they were determined to remain. 

Notwithstanding her respect for royalty, it is reported that that lady hinted 
something about plots in which the queen was concerned. “ Plots !” exclaim- 
ed her majesty, * it is you and yours that have been plotting all your lives. It 
is you who are plotting, and in the king's apartment. But we shall soon see who, 
commands in my father's house.” 

She then sent for the ministers, who informed her that she was undoubtedly. 
mistress of the palace, and at liberty to dismiss or retain such of her attendants 
as she thought proper. ‘Thereupon ensued the scene which I noticed yester- 
day, between Mazarredo and the marquesa, which, | am assured, was one of 
much more violence than what I described, and which terminated in the exe unt 


omnes. 

The king failed at the moment to give an example of the energy he had re- 
commended, and his fair protege was put to the door. 

A week or two ago, Queen Christina, having been informed of what was tc 
take place, tried to resume her former influence over her daughter’s mind, 
and wrote her a letter, reproaching her for her ingratitude to herselt, and 
attributing her conduct to the * bad education” she had received. The 
Nico replied to the Duchess de Rianzares, by saying that she did not educate 


The affair is no joke to the marchioness of Santa Cruz. ‘The injury done to 


| “ But you cannot perform it!” 
* Let me try,” said the novice, 

\| ‘If you like to be laughed at, do,” he added ; and up rose the curtain. — 
And she played her part eo well, and with such success, that she was cal!- 
ed for after the piece was ended, and her name demanded—for hitherto, 1n 
her obscurity, she had hardly had a name. 

** How do you call yourself ?” said the astonished manager, before he led 
her before the enraptured public. 

| * Rose Scisseau.” 

| ** Seisseau !” exclaimed the manager ; ‘‘ that wont co; it will spoil all— 

ithe public will laugh at us! We must improvise something better than 

‘that.. What’s your mother’s name ?” 

| Cheri!” 

** Cheri !—that will de. Rose Cheri !—that’s dramatic ” 

And from that time she has been so called; and Rose Cheri is now one 
of the most popular names inthe dramatic world. What is there in a 
luame? Why, more than there is imagined ; since Rose Scisseau might have 
‘been fatal to the reputation of Rose Cheri. 


CHINESE MODE OF DWARFING TREES. 
The process is im reality a very simple one, and is based upon one of the 
commonest principles of vegetable physiology. We all know that anything 


her worldly interests is serious. Her emoluments as mistress of the robes were which retards in any way the free circulation of the sap, also prevents to a cer- 
considerable She had apartments in the palace, carriages, horses, and servants, tain extent the formation of wood and leaves. This may be done by grafting, by 
at her disposal ; and her salary was about £800 per annum. Her private fortune confining the roots, withholding water, bending the branches, or in a hundred 
is little or nothing. other ways, which all proceed upon the same principle. This principle is per- 

The ingratitude of kings is proverbial ; it remains to be seen whether Louis fectly understood by the Chinese, and they make nature subservient to this par- 
Philippe will now continue the pension of 1,000f. per month which it is as- ticular whim of theirs. We are told that the first part of the »rocess is to select 
serted he allowed her for her services to him and his. Those who take an the very smallest seeds from the smallest plants, which is rot at all unlikely ; 
interest in the lady hope his majesty will do so; if not out of gratitude for past but I cannot speak to the,fact from my own observation. I have, however, of- 
services, at least as a retaining fee to insure future ones, should the time come ten seen Chinese gardeners selecting suckers and plants fo: this purpose, from 
again for performing them. ‘the other plants which were growing in their garden. Svtusted varieties were 


These are not the only dismissals which it is rumored have taken place, or are generally chosen, particularly if they had the side branches opposite or regu- 
likely to do so. ‘I'he chief of the Royal Chapel, the queen's con fessor, the |lar, for much depends upon this ; a one-sided dwarf-tree is of no value in the 
Archbishop of Cordova, patriarch of the Indies, has also it is believed, been re- jeyesof the Chinese. The main stem was then, in most cases, twisted in 
lieved from the care of directing her majesty’s conscience and presiding over |@ zig-zag form, which process checked the flow of the sap and at the same 
her private devotions. \jtume encouraged 


the production of side branches at those parts of the stem 
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where they were most desired. When the suckers had formed roots in the | 
open ground, or kind of nursery where they were planted, they were looked | 
over, and the best taken up for potting. The same principles, which | have | 
already noticed, were still kept in view ; the pots used being narrow and sbal-|| 
low, so that they held but a small quantity of soil compared with the wants of 
the plants, and no more water being given than what was barely sufficient to 
keep them alive. Whilst the branches were forming, they were tied down 
and twisted in various ways; the points of the leaders and strong growing ones) 
were generally nipped out, and every means were taken to discourage the 
production of young shoots which were possessed of any degree of vigour. Na-' 
ture generally struggles against this treatment for a while, until her powers! 
seem in a great neasure exhausted, when she quietly yields to the power o 

art. ‘The Chinese gardener, however, must be ever onjthe watch, for should 
the roots of his plants get through the pots into the ground, or happen to be 
liberally supplied with moisture, or should the young shoots be allowed to 
grow in their nataral position for a short time, the vigour of the plant which 
has so long been lost will be restored, and the fairest specimen of Chinese 
dwarfing destroyed. Sometimes, as in the case of peach and plum-trees, which 
are often dwarfed, the plants are thrown into a flowering state ; and then, as 
the flower freely year after year, they have little inclination tomake vigorous) 
growth. The plants generally used in dwarfing are pines, junipers, cypresses, 
bamboos, peach, and plum-trees, and a species of small-leaved elm.— Fortune's 
Wanderings in China. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE CHINESE. 
I was one day travelling amongst the hills in the interior of the island, 
(Amoy), in places where I suppose no Englishman had ever been before. The 
day was fine, and the whole of the agricultural labourers were at work in the 
tields. When they first saw me. they seemed much excited, and from their ges- 
tures and language, I was almost inclined to think them hostile. from every 
hill and valley the cried ** Wyloe-Fokei,” or “ Wyloe-san-pan-Fokei,” that is, 
Be off to your boat, friend ;” but on former occasions | had always found) 
that the best plan was to put a bold face on the matter, and walk in amongst 
them, and then try to get them into good humour. In this instance, the plan 
succeeded admirably : we were ina few minutes excellent friends ; the boys 
were running in al] directions gathering plants for my specimen-box, and the 
old men were offering me their bamboo-pipes to smoke. As I got a little near- 
er to the village, however, their suspicions seemed to return, and they evident- 
ly would have been better pleased had I either remained where I was, or gone 
back again. ‘This procedure did not suit my plans, and although they tried 
very hard to induce me to ** wyloe” to my “ sanpan,” it was of nouse. They 
then pointed to the hhevens, which were very black at the time, and told me 
that it would soon be a thunder-storm, but even this did not succeed. Asa 
last resource, when they found that I was not to be turned out of my way, 
some of the little ones were sent on before to apprise the villagers of my ap- 
proach, and when | reached the village, every living thing, down even to the 
dogs and pigs, were out to have a peep at the “ Fokei.” | soon put them all, 
the dogs excepted [which have a great antipathy to foreigner], in the best pos- 
sible humour, and at last they seemed inno hurry to get rid of me. One of 
the most respectable amongst them, seemingly the head man of the village, 
brought me some cakes and tea, which he politely offered me. I thanked him 
and began to eat. The hundreds who now surrounded me were perfectly de- 
lighted. ‘ He eats and drinks like ourselves,” sail one ; Look,” said two 
or three behind me, who tad been examining the back part of my head rather 
attentively, “ look here, the stranger has no tail ;”” and then the whole erowd, 
women and children included, had to come round me, to see if it was really a 
fact, that I had no tail. One of them, rather a dandy in his way, with a noole 
tail of his own, plaited with silk, now came forward, and taking off a kind of 
cloth, which the natives here wear as a turban, and allowing his tail to fail 
gracefully over his shoulders, said to me, in tne most triumphant manner, 
** Look at that.” I acknowledgee it was very fine, and promised, if he would 
allow me to cut it off, | would wear it for his sake. He seemed very much 
disgusted at the idea of such a loss, and the others had a good laugh at him.— 
Fortune’e Three Year's Wanderings in China. 


PALM SUNDAY—CATHOLIC RITES. 

The singing of the gospel on this day, is one of the most extraordinary and 
deegly impressive amonget all the solemnities of the church. ts moral effect 
ig to bring before the mind the awful reality of the history (the passion accor- 
ding to St. Mathew) with a start ling vividness that invests a narration familiar 
to us from childhood, with a power to astonish and thrill the soul, as a thing yet 
unknown or imagined. 


his choice, and the exclusive right was granted to his family, for all generations, 
of supplying palms for the apostolic palace. —Roman Adrertiser. 

GEORGE III’s MODE OF DOING BUSINESS, 
The king saw his ministers once a-week at levee, when those who had 
any business that could be transacted verbally went into the closet ; and on 
any emergency he was always accessible ; but the greater part of bis com- 
munications with them was in writing. The minister submitted the mat- 
ter in the third person, and a simple form, as, ‘* Mr. Pitt transmits for your 
majesty’s consideration,” &c.; or, ‘*Mr. Addington submits for your ma- 


jesty’s approval ;” and the king replied invariably (or nearly so) in a simi- 


lar style: ‘* The king has received ; or, “* The king returns the warrant,” 
“The king is much pleased,” or, ‘* The king regrets,” and signed, without 
any supplemantary words, ‘* George R.” or ““G. R.” His majesty was very 
metiodical and punctual in his arrangements, and he expected ordinary 
business to be transmitted in despatch boxes over night, to be ready for 
his inspection at a fixed and early hour of the morning. Boxes from the 
home and foreign offices went almost every night,—froim other departments 
as occasion required. Once a-week he had returns of the state and distri- 
bution and movements of every ship and regiment of the navy and army, 
in particular forms, which he examined and observed upon, and certain of 
them were retained for his own use. These and other routine communica- 
tions from the various departments usually, we believe, reached the king 
on Thursday morning, because, as the levee was on Wednesday, he might 
there receive any verbal communications explanatory of the papers that 
were to be looked at next day. He was very careful never to cause any 
unnecessary delay, and in order, we presv me, to prevent the possiblility of 
his despatch boxes being delayed in their transit tor any undue purpose, he 
carefully noted the hour and minute that he received and sent them. Bu- 
siness extraordinary, or of any immediate interest, was received at ail 
hours, and despatched with like regularity and celerity. Noclerk in a pu- 
blic office or banking-house was ever more assiduous or accurate in the 
daily discharge of his duties than King George III. It must be remember- 
ed that, until the total loss of his sight, the king had no private secretary, 
nor any help of that kind, in the transaction of the variety of affairs that 
poured in upon him from all departments, and which nothing but a won- 
derful memory, and an extensive and minute acquaintance with all the bu- 
siness and interests of the country, could have enabled bim to get through. 
His letters to his ministers were always written currente calamo, often 
on the spur of important occasions, without draught or copy, and seem ne- 
ver to have been read over; at least, erasures or corrections are very rare 
in any that we have seen; so that a word is not untrequently ommitted, 
and the grammatical construction of the sentences is not always regular ; 
indeed, 1t may be thought that his writings seem often to part«ke of that 
hurry of manner which at all times marked his conversation, and which 
was so long the vulgar and ignorant measure that satirists and libellers took 
of his majesty’s intellect. We believe that every man’s correspondence is 
liable to be affected in these particulars by the emotions of his mind, and it 
is certain that the king, ever after his great illness in 1789, and perhaps 
before was influeneed by accidental disturbances (whether agreeable or 
otherwise) even when there was no derangement whatsvever of the ander- 
standing.— Quarterly Review, 


A RUSSIAN BATH. 
The under part of the bathroom is low, without any sloping elevation. 
The floor is thickly covered with clean, fresh straw, and at the side is an 
immense brick stove. Above the whole space of the chamber is a com- 
partment, which is scarcely high enough tor a man to sit upright in it. 
When the stove is thoroughly heated and 1s filled with the flowing flames 
of the coals, large stones are thrust into it, and are drawn out with iron 
hooks after they have became red hot, when water is poured over them. 
The hot, scalding vapour are immediately eve lved, and the bath is ready. In 
the anteroom, the bathers have stripped off their clothes, which are watched 
by a keeper, who is responsible for each person's property, and they enter 
stark naked. As ths heat from the steam is greatest at the highest eleva- 
tion, the man who is unaccustomed to these bath feels as it his head were 
surrounded with burning fire. He grows giddy, is unable to stand upright, 
and does right if he throws himself on the sott straw of the floor, in order 
to pant for breath. Every drop of water burns the body as if it were mel- 
ted sealing wax : a strong perspiration bedews the whole frame, and the 
man thus boiled begins to feel somewhat more at ease. The bathman, 
however, feels the atmosphere cooled, and again pours water on the glow- 
ing stones. Once more the hot steam rolls around the bathers and scalds 


Nor benediction ia, as usual, asked ; for this gospel records that the Author 
of all blessings was slain for us. No lights are borne, for the True Light be- 
comes on earth extinguished. No incense ascends, because faith was found 
wanting, when all the disciples torsook him and fled. No Dominus vobiscum 
is sung, to imply abhorrence of the traitor Judas, who by a salute delivered the 
Son of God to death. Nor is the Gloria Tibi Domine responded by the choir, 
because grief, not joy, must now fill cur hearts.. 

The ancient form of the Greek tragedy, was the origin of this method of sing- 
ing the gospel. As the dialogue and action was confined to only two or three 
persons, and the comment or illustration which filled up the scene, supported 
by the chorus ; so the historic recital of this gospel is given by a tenor voice, 
the words of the saviour by a bass, and those of any oiher single voice by a 
contralto, the exclamations of the multitude by the fuller choir. At the words 
Jesus autem, emissa voce magna, expiravit, all prostrate, and adore in silence. 
for some moments. 

At the offertory is sung the first part of the Stabat Mater. to Parestrina’s 
setting ; and the character of that hymn, (attributed to Innocent III) passion- 
ately mournful in pity, intense in iutreaty, gives the great masterfield for the 
exercise of his wonderful powers. The Benedictus gui venit in nomine Domini, 
after the elevation, is usually very beautiful in this mass, At the end, the 
cardinal celebrant announces, from the altar, the indulgence granted by his ho 
liness. 

‘14he palms are wpplied for the Papal chapel from St. Remo, on the coast 
between Nice and(ienoa. A naval officer of that place, named Bresca, was 
present at the timeiof the Obelisk, whieh formerly stood in the Citcus of Nero, 
was being erected én the Piazza di St Pietro, by order of Saxtus V. So dan- 
gerous was the work, that it had been forbidden on pain of death that any one 
should speak, lest the attention should be distracted fora moment. But when 
Bresca saw that tht ropes were on the point of taking fire from friction, he 
cried out ‘ Acqua ale funi,’ (‘Water to the ropes ') e was immediately ar- 
rested (as represented in a fresco of the Vatican library) and taken to the pope, 
who instead/of punishng, promised him any reward he might’demand. He made 


their bodies; but the true Russian feels himself comfortable. He is soon, 
however, dissatisfied with the heat in the lower space, and clambers up 
the ladder into the upper region, the nara, Here the heat is indescribable ; 
it is a real hell, where flames are b.eathed. The Russian stretches him- 
self at length, for he too begins to feel the effects of the heat. A bathman, 
who has followed him, kneeis near him, and gently strikes all parts of his 
body with birch twigs, from which the leaves have not been stripped. 
The Russien submitsto this manipulation, and does nt stir, while the 
skilful bathman turns him trom side to side, like a log ot wood. Sudden- 
ly, however, if he is a sturdy offshoot of his race, he springs up, clambers 
quickly down the lacder, and opens a little door into the yard, where 
he thoroughly cools himself by rolling in the snow. If it is not winter, 
and there is no snow, he causes some buckets of cold water to be poured 
over his head, and again ascends to his infernal heaven. When he has 
been sufficiently boiled, steamed, and flogged, he leaves the bathroom, 
puts op his clean linen, which consists only of a blue shirt and the darki, 
and contendedly quits the bath-house. A man who has been thus cleansed 
may be immediately known in the streets; for his face is ef the colour of 
a boiled lobster, and his skin glistens as if it were lacquered. Miil/er’s 
Russland and seine Volker. 
A NOBLE THIEF. 

The ball was succeeded by a collation of so costly a description as to 
prove that neither adverse seasons nor ungenial climates can withstand the 
power of gold. A number ef tables, which were trensported as if by mag.c 
into the gallery, presented to the delighted eyes of the wondering guests a 
variety of flower-beds, redolent of the rarest and richest blossoms ; while 
others supported trees covered with exotic fruits, whence escaped, at inter- 
vals, flights of singing birds. This ingenious representation of the two 
brightest seasons of the year, was followed by the apparition of a hundred 
moveable sideboards, covered with every delicacy which could tempt the 
palate ; and the attendants upon these accamulated dainties were already in 
full activity, when it was discovered that among the guests of majesty 
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cold and brief ; and was at length terminated by Louis XIV. wno said con- 
temptously, Enough, sir; more than enough, I perceive that you de- 
sired to wear the costly attire in which you now stand, gratuitously. Leave 


the palace on the instant ; I at once despise and don you.” —Miss Par- 
doe’s Louis the Fourteenth. 


, THE SMALL TEMPTATIONS OF LIFE. 

It is but rarely that we are assailed with temptations to great evil ; and 

when we are so assailed, the evil itself, and the seductive circumstances 
that would tempt us to it, are too prominent and powerful not to absorb the 
whole attention of the mind, detracting it in a sort of conflict, or hurrying 
it along, according to the force of the moral hatred of guilt that overcomes 
or is overcome. in such cases, then, we think of the present, and scarcely 
of more than of the present. But how few are the cases of this kind, and 
how much more frequently are we called to the performance of actions iv 
which, if the circumstances of the particular moment alone be considered, 
the virtue has little merit, or the vice little delinquency. It is of many) 
such little delinqueucies, however, that the guilt is ultimately formed | 
‘which is afterwards to excite the indignant wrath of every breast, excep! 
of that one in which the horrors of remorse, stilled. perhaps, in the dread | 
ful moments of active iniquiety, are all that is to be telt in the still morc. 
dreadful intervals from crime tocrime. It is not of base perfidy then, nor! 
of atrocious cruelty, that it is necessary to bid the ingenious mind beware| 
but of offences in which that ingeniots mind, untaught as yet to discern 
‘the future in the present, sees only the little frailties that, as proofs of a, 
common nature, are pitied by those who contemplate them, rather than 
condemned ; and attract, perhaps, in this very pity, an interest which is 
more akin to love than to hate. 

It is in these circumstances only, or at least chiefly in these circum 
stances, that the moral character is in peril. There is not a guilty passion 
from which the heart would not shrink, if that passion were to present it-| 
self instantly, with its own dreadful aspect. But while the pleasures and, 
the less hideous forms of vice mingle together, in what may also be termed. 
the sport or pastime of human life, we pass readily and heedlessly from) 
one to the other, till we learn at last to look on the passion, when it intro | 
daces itself atnong the playful band, only as we gaze un some fierce mas- 
quer in a pageant that assumes features of darker ferocity only to delight’ 
us the more, or which we approach at least with as little apprehension as. 
if it were the gentle form of virtue herself that was smiling on us. It is 
from the beginnings of vice that we are to be saved, then, if we are to be 
saved from vice itself.—Dr. Thos. Brown's Lectures on Ethics. 


REAPPEARANCE OF MRS. NISBETT. 

This lady’s return to the stage, on Mouday, was welcomed with all the. 
honours the public delights to shower on its favourites. Her reception was, 
perfectly rapturous. The Haymarket was crowded to the roof, and at the first’ 
sound of her clear, ringing laugh behind the scen 
known, and so inimitable for the joy and light-hearted it expresses 
fect tumult of applause burst forth, which, renewed on her entrance, continued | 
till she put an end to it herself by commencing the business of the scene. 
« The Love Chase” was the piece selected for,her debut, one of those plays by. 


Mr, Sheridan Knowles, of which it may be tr ly sai i 
vel thich abecenenet, y ruly said that it belongs to no age, 


é from its extreme indefiniteness, we are inclined to set, 
down as having some connection with the middle ages. ‘The part of Constance 
is the only one possessing the slightest interest, and that Mrs. Nisbett has 
made her own by the most legitimate of all titles, the creation of it. She re- 
presents it as the spirit of yoy and buoyancy personified, as the visible image of 
a temperament so bright and gladsome, that in its very exuberance of mirth it 
becomes provoking. It is m this class of character that Mrs. Nisbett is unri- 
valled ; she is the most natural yet the most graceful of hoydens. Her high 
spirits carry her to the verge of elegant comedy, yet at the moment when she 
seems about to pass it, carried away by exuberant gaiety, some stroke of in- 
tellectual acting, or some beautiful attribute, restores her to Thalia again, as 
the wildest yet best beloved of her daughters. Her performance was aniina | 
ted in the highest degree ; she retains all her talent and all her attractions ; 
her laugh is as expressive and her features as playful as ever. In figure she 
is perhaps rather slighter, but the roundness of her form is as perfect as be- 
fore. Her appearance in the different dresses of the character was picturesque 
in the highest degree. At the fall of the curtain she was recalled to receive 
the acclamations of the house, and to endure a shower of bouquets. In her 
peculiar line she is quite unrivalled, and it is perhaps to be questioned whether 
the stage ever exhibited a charming representative of high-spirited gaiety.| 
Her voice, with ringing laughter in every tone,—her face round, and dimpled | 
with every shade of expression,—her figure suggestive of the lightness of heart | 
that floats in an atmosphere of joy, make up a perfect image of Euphrosyne, 
while the intelligence which always sparkles in her performance gives the idea 
of a finished actress. As the chief grace of the comic theatre, we cannot won-| 
der at the triumph of her reappearance on Monday. 


“ JENNY LIND AT LAST.” | 

effect of bape proverbial, and Mrs, Keeley, fearing that! 
e anxious suspense felt by the British public respecting the advent of the. 
Swedish nightingale might prey upon the British constitution, has sought 
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es—that laugh so well’! 


‘jans alone will constitute this association 


create a diversion by producing an * English lark” at the Lycoum on Wednes- 
day evening. Under the title of “Jenny Lind at Last; or, the Swedish 
Nightingale,” we have, from the spirited pen of Mr. Angus Reach, a very 
clever, very eccentric, and very smart operatic bagatelle in one act. The piece 
is very slightly constructed, but it is robust enocgh to serve as a vehicle for 
some free hite at the Drury Lane management and the great Lind contro- 
versy. 

Mr. Lawrence Leatherlungs, a tanner, is induced by his daughter Jenny te 
make a tour in Germany, only to wonder why people who can enjoy the com- 
forts of Bermondsey should ever visit foreign lands. Miss Jenny is of the roman- 
tie school, with a passion for the Opera, and dying to become a prima donna. 
The father and daughter asrive at Heidelberg, where two persons overhearing 
some of Jenny’s cadences mistake her for the fair Swede. These are Baron 


Swigitoff Beery, the recognised leader of a corps of students, and Mr. Granby 


Gay, a London manager, in search of a star. The students serenade her, the 
manager offers her an engagement, the students present her with the freedom 
of the city enclosed in a tobacco-box—the manager offers her carte blanche, 
and promises her “ a blaze of triumph.” At the same time the baron makes 
love to her on his own account, and wishes to engage her for life. Miss Jenny 


\joumours the “ lark,” and laughs at thein all, until a triangular duel between 


her father, the baron, and the manager, compels her to put an end to the com- 
plication by declaring that she is not Jenny Lind, but Jenny Leatherlungs, of 
Bermondsey. 

Mrs. Keeley was the heroine, and in her description ef the Opera displayed 
execution that would astonish the original exeeutants of the airs she parodied 
with genuine humour and wonderful facility. Mr. Wigan did well the little he 
had to do, and was encored in an invocation commencing :— 

“ Oh, Jenny Lind, 

Who can raise the wind, 

And poke your fun, 

At manager Bunn,” &c. 

But the unequivoeal success of the trifle was due to Mrs. Keeley. 


The Import of a Lady's Dress.—i_et no woman suppose that any man can 
be really indifferent to her appearance. The instinct may have been dead- 
ened in his mind by alslaternly, negligent mother, or by plain, maiden, low- 
church sisters ; but she may be sure it is there, and, with a little adroitness, 
capable of revival. Of course, the immediate effect of a well.chosen feminine 
toilet operates differently in different minds. In some it causes a sense of ac- 
‘ual pleasure ; in others, a consciousness of passive enjoyment. In some it 
is intensely felt while present; in others, only missed when gone. None can 
deny its power over them, more or less, or, for their own sakes, had better not 
be believed if they do. Such being the case, the responsibilities of a wife in 
this department are very serious. In point of fact, she dresses for two, and in 
neglecting herself, virtually defrauds her neighbour. Nature has expressly as- 
signed her as the only safe investment for his vanities ; and she who wautonl 
throws them back from their natural course, deserves either to see them bre 
out en his own person, or appear in that of another. But independent of the 


\|plain law of instinct, there is one for the promotion of dress among ladies which 


may be plainer still to some—and this is the law of self-interest. It is all very 
weil for bachelors to be restricted to a costume which expresses nothing beyond 
a general sense of their own unfitness to be seen—since they can be safely trus- 
ted for publishing their characters to the world with that forwardness which is 
their chief element ; but heaven forbid that the spinsters should ever take 
to the same outward neutrality. With tneir habitual delicacy of mind, and re- 
serve ef manner, dress becomes a symbolical language,—akind of personal glos- 
sary,—a species of body phrenology,—the study of which it would be madness 
to neglect. Will Honeycomb says that he can tell the humour a woman is in 
by the colour of her hood. We go farther, and maintain that, to a proficient 
in the science, every woman walks about with a placard, on which her leading 
qualities are advertised.— Quarterly Review 


A Mechanics’ Institute in Turkey.—At a village called Mackriquy, about 
two miles distant from Stamboul, on the coast of the sea of Marmora, there 
has existed for several years a little colony of English engineers, who, under 
the direction of a Mr. Hague, have been working iron mines, discovered by 
that gentleman, and carrying on an iron factory, also established by the same 
person. It may be thought a difficult thing in this country, where foreign ope- 
ratives have very high wages, and a great deal of leisure and liberty, to keep 
their conduct within the bounds of decorum. Such, however, is the virtue of 
the scientific education in their own calling whieh these men have al! received, 
and of the easy circumstances they enjoy, that their lives are remarkably regu- 
lar and temperate, and they feel that by their example they may exert an influ- 
ence for good on the natives who surround them, which may be felt very wide- 
ly. Chiefly then with this view, but also for their own advantage, they have 
formed a committee. Mr. —_— being their president, for the purpose of found- 
ing a mechanics’ institute at Mackriquy. Already the members of this society 
amount to more than three hundred ; and its success, from another circum- 


jstance, very remarkable and most hopeful, may be said to be fully assured. 


The Sultan has taken the project under his protection. He has engaged to 
build a large stone edifice for the institute, and to furnish, at his own expense, 
all the books, maps, globes, and instruments for lecturing experiments, that 
may be required. You will rightly conjecture from this fact that not Evrope- 
It will be made up of many people 
—English, Americans, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks. The books to most of 
these, to be sure, will be sealed. though many Armenians and (ireeks speak 
English and French. Gratuitous volunteer lecturers, however, may be found, 
especially among the Americans, who understand the Armenian and the Turk- 
ish languages, and it is much less difficult still to find persons able to lecture 
in Greek.—Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

Mr Hume has introduced a bill for a purpose of undeniable utility—the 
taxing of costs on private bills. The saving of money is desirable, but 
that is not its most important use. The enormous profits derivable from 
the litigation and legal activity brought to bear on private bills constitute 
a great premium equally, on the promotion of absurd measures and on 
vexatious opposition to very measures. 

Dislocated Metaphor.—If an individual can break down any of those 
safeguards which the constitution nas so wisely and so cautiously erected, 


|by poisoning the minds of the jury at a time when they are called upon to 


decide, he will stab the administration of justice in its most vital parts — 
Lord Kenyon. 


“Is that clock right over there ?” asked a vis tor the other day. ‘Right 
nowhere else |” 


to||over there said the boy, ‘’taint 
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were com prised certain individuals, who, more keenly alive tothe delights, | 
of gain than to the indulgence of epicureanism, were possessing themselves! ' 
of the jewels of their neighbours, to an excess which threatened to create! 
considerable consternation among the losing party. The mortification of} 
Louis XIV. upon being apprised of this disgraceful fact, was extreme ; anc| i. 
he forthwith desired a number of the noblemen present to disperse them-| : 
selves among the crowd, ia order, if possible, to detect the delinquents ;| ' 
and, shortly afterwards, the Chevalier de Sully, chancing to be attracted) | 
by the movements of a gorgeously-attired individual, who was, as he remark-|| 
ed, constantly endeavouring to force himself through the very centre of the|| 
throng, determined to watch his proceedings ; nor was it long ere he ob.|| ; 
served him in the act of cutting away a portion of the dress of the young | ge 
princess, in order to possess himself ot a diamond clasp, by which it was|| 
ornamented. M. de Sully lost no time in beckoning to his assistance #)) i 
couple of his coadjutors ; when, without troubling themselves to ascertain || 
the identity of their captive, the three young men hurried their prisonor to!| 
the private closet of the king, according to their instructions, and imme-|| { 
diately hasteneu to inform his majesty of the result oftheir zeal; upon | 7) 
which Louis XIV. himself retired for an instant from the glittering crowd. || 
and, upon entering his cabinet, was painfully startled to find himself con 
fronted with one of the greatest nobles of his court. The dialogue whict 
ensued between the offended monarch and the dishonoured courtier was 
At 
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The Washing of Pilgrims Feet,—A spectacle has been presented 


every evening during the past week, and will continue till that of Tues- 
day, which always attracts many strangers, and cannot be viewed without 
interest, however differently the spectators may be disposed. Persons of 
both sexes, some high in rank, have been seen washing, afterwards kissing, 


the feet of the pilgrims who have journeyed hither for the holy week,| 


accompanying them in the recital of simple prayers, attending on them, 


Jike servants, at their meal, and afterwards have assisted them to prepare 
for rest. The diflerent sexes are placed in separate departments of the 
hospital, and the persons regularly engaged for those charitable offices are 
enrolled in coptraternities, numbering many of the first persons in the aris- 
tocrscy of Rome. His holiness is enrolled in this association, and 27 car- 
dinals, all living. Several kings have been so likewise; and. up to the 
present year, the female confraternity (if its etymology allows such a use 
of the term) bas been presided over by the Princess Rospigliosii- Roman 
Advertiser, April 3. 


LATEST FROM MEXICO. 

Ouradvices from New Orleans are to the 6thinst. We copy from the Com 
mercial Times of that city. 

By the arrival here, last evening, of the steam siip New Orleans, Capt. 
Wright, which left Vera Cruz on the 29th ult., we have received a mass of 
letters and papers from our friends and correspondents in that city. 

Gen Scott was vigorously pressing the enemy, affording the defeated Mexi- 
cans no respite. Jalapa and Perote have been occupied, and the report was 
eurrent when the New Orleans set sail, that Gen. Scott was on the point of 
making a demunstration on Puebla itself. 


The Mexican army, after heavy losses of killed and wounded, amongst which 
last Gen. Ciriaco Vasques, and other chiefs and officers of less note, who fell, 
on the field of battle, has broken up altogether, not an officer or soldier re-| 
maining with their standard. Gen. Santa Anna, who commanded in chief, 
was the first, according to some, and the last according to others, to leave the, 
tield, accompanied by only 25 dragoons, taking the by-ways, and a party is) 
even found to assert that they saw him in one of the villages of the Sierra, in 
search of horses to remount his escort. 

Gen. Canalizo, in his retreat on Puebla, dismantled the fort of Perote, car- 
rying off all the ordnance he could, and spiking such as he had to leave be- 


hind. 


ro Gordo to Jalapa, where the corporation and civil authorities went to meet 
them, and took possession of the city, where they behaved themselves in the 
same vuiet and orderly manner as in Vera Cruz. 

Gen. Worth left yesterday for Perote. The pass, nine miles from here, oc- 
cupied by the enemy, has been abandoned, and was taken possession of by an 
advance last evening. 

‘ol. Childs is the Military Governor of Jalapa. 
General Patterson has recovered his health in a great degree. 


Javapa, April 23d,8 A. M. 


An express has just arrived from Gen. Worth. He entered Perote yester || 


day morning, about 11 o'clock, and found a Mexican colonel, who was charged 


In consequences of this, the American troops advanced in triumph from Cer-|_ 


with the surrender ofthe place with all the arms and munitions of war generally. 
None of the large guns were spiked and were found in excellent order. Ampu- 
dia, with about 3000 disorganized lancers, moved out just far enough to avoid 
a conflict, and then proceeded on. 

Santa Anna had not passed through Perote, and must now be in the mountains 
on this side of that place. We understand that information was received yester 


day, that Gen. Worth had thrown his outposts towards Puebla, and would march 


immediately in that direction himself. 

It is now certain that\Santa Annais at Orizaba, a little town at the foot of the 
mountain of that name, with abont 1000 troops. He was seen at that place on 
Sunday morning last, and was heard to express his desire of remaining there 


till he could make another stand. He will not dare to return to the city of Mex |. 


ico, is the universal opinion, until some success should crown his efforts to re- 
deem his thousand promises to the deluded people and the clergy, the latter be- 


ing now his only backers. 
Vera Cruz, April 29, 1847. 

An express is in this morning (April 29th, 1847) bringing intelligence of the 
continued advance of Gen. Worth and some disconnected rumors from the city 
of Mexico. The citizens are throwing up walls of sand, I fancy, round the place, 
and expect the soldiers to defend them. How far their expectations may be re- 
alized, we may judge by the past. 

‘The pubjic voice is openly heard in opposition to the late Mexican demagogue 
Santa Anna. ** Coward,” “ Down with the traitor!” are the cries that are now 


heard in the capital. 
[ am very happy to learn by this express, that Gen. Shields is not dead, he 


is improving. 
BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO.—OFFICIAL. 
From the Union of Saturday night. 
The following very interesting despatch from Major General Scott was re- 
ceived at the War Office, by this evening's southern boat. 


HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 
Plan del Rio, 50 miles from Vera Cruz, April 19, 1847. 

Sir. The plan of attack, sketched in General Orders, No. 111, {published in 
last evening’s *Union,) herewith, was finely executed by this gallant army, be- 
fore 2 o'clock, p. m., yesterday. We are quite embarrassed with the results 
of victory—prisoners of war, heavy ordnance tield batteries, small arms and ac. 
coutremerts. About 3,000 men laid down their arms, with the usual propor- 
tion of field and company officers, besides five generals, several of them of great 
distinction. Pinsou, Jarrero, La Vega, Noriega, and Obando. A sixth gene 
ral, Vasquez, was killed in defending the battery (tower) in the rear of the whole 
Mexican army, the capture of which gave us these glorious results. 

Our loss, though comparatively small in numbers, has been serious. Briga- 
dier General Shields, a commander of activity, zeal, and talent, is, 1 fear, if 
not dead, mortally wounded. He is some five miles from me at the moment. 
The field of operations covered many miles, broken by mountains and deep 
chasms, and | have not a report, as yet, from a division or brigade. Twigg’s 
division, followed by Shield’s (now Col. Baker's) brigade, are now at, or near 
Xalapa, and Worth’s division is in route thither, all pursuing, with good re- 
sults, as] learn, that part ofthe Mexican army—perhap, six or seven thous- 
and men, who fied before our right had carried the tower, and gained the 


Xalapa road. 


Pillow’s brigade alone is near me at this depot of wounded, sick, and pri- 
soners, and I have time only to give from him the names of the Ist Lieut. 
F. B. Nelson, and 2d C. G. Gili, both of the 2d Tennesse foot, (Haskell’s 
egiment) among the killed, and im the prigade 106, of all ranks, killed or 
;wouuded. 

Among the latter, the gallant brigadier general himself has a smart wound 
in the arm, but not disabled, and Major R. Fargueson; 2d Tennessee ; at 
‘tain H. F. Murry, 2d Lieutenant G. T. Sutherland Ist Lieutenant W. P-. 
‘Hale (adjutant) all of the same regiment, severely, and Ist Lieutenant W. 


| Yearwood, mortally wounded. And I know, from personal observation on the 


ground, that Ist Lieutenant Ewell, of the rifles, ifnot now dead, was mortally 
‘wounded, in entering, sword in hand, the entrenchments around the captured 
‘tower. 

| Second Lieut. Derby, topographical engineers, I also saw, at the same place, 
severely wounded, and Captain Patten, 2d United States infantry, lost his right 
hand. Major Sumner, 2d United States dragoons, was slightly wounded the 
day before, and Capt. Johnston, topographical engineers) now lieutenant colo- 
nel of infantry) was very severely wounded some days earlier while reconnoi- 
tring. 

Viet not omit to add that Captain Mason and 2d Lieutenant Davis, both of 
the rifles, were among the very severely wounded in storming the same tower. 
‘T estimate our total loss, in killed and wounded, may be about 250, and that 
of the enemy 350 

| In the pursuit towards Xalapa(25 miles hence) I learn we have added much 
to the enemy’s loss in prisoners, killed and wounded. In fact, I suppose his 
retreating army to be nearly disorganized, and hence my haste to follow, in an 
‘hour or two, to profit by events. 

In this hurried and imperfect report I must not omit to say that Brigadier 
‘General Twiggs, in passing the mountain range beyond Cerro Gordo, crowned 
with the tower, detached from his division, as | suggested the day before, a 
strong force to carry that height, wLich commanded the Xalapa road at the 
‘foot, and could not fail, if carried, to cut off the whole or any part of the ene- 
‘my’s forces from a retreat in any direction. 
| A portion of the Ist artillery, under the often-distinguised Brevet Col. 
‘Childs, the 3d infantry, under Capt. Alexander, the 7th infantry, under Lieut. 
‘Col, Plymton, and the rifles under Major Loring, all undar the temporary com- 
‘mand of Col. Harney, 2d drsgoors, during the confinement to his bed of Bre- 
ivet Brigadier General P. F. Tauh: composed that detachment. 

The style of execution, which I had the pleasure to witness, was most bril- 
liant and decisive. The brigade ascended the long and difficult slope of Cerro 
Gordo. without shelter, and under the tremendous fire of artillery and musket - 
iry, wirh the utmost steadiness, reached the breastworks, drove the enemy from 
‘them, planted the colors of the Ist artillery, 3d and 7th infantry—the enemy’s 
iflag still flying—and, after some minutes of sharp firing, tinished the conquest 
|with the bayonet. 

_ It is a most pleasing duty to say that the highest praise is due to Harney, 
‘Childs, Plymton, Loring, Alexandre, their gallant officers and men, for this 
brilliant service, independent of the great results which soon followed. 

Worth’s division of regulars coming up at this time, he detached Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel C F. Smith, with his light battalion, to support the assault, 
ibut not in time. The General, reaching the tower a few mmutes before me, 
‘and observing a white flag displayed from the nearest portion of the enemy to- 
| wards the batteries below, sent out Colonels Harney and Childs to hold a par- 
ley. The surrender followed in an hour or two. 
| Major General Patterson left a sick bed to share in the dangers and fa- 
jigues of the day; and after the surrender went forward to command the ad - 
vanced forces towards Xalapa. 

Brigadier General Pillow and his brigade twice assaulted with great daring 
the enemy’s line of batteries on our left; and though without success, they 
contributed much to distract and dismay their immediate opponents. 

President Santa Anna, with Generals Canalizo and Almonte, and some 
six or eight thousand men, escaped towards Xalapa just befere Cerro Gordo 
was carried, and before ‘T'wiggs’s division reached the national road above. 

1 have determined to parole the prisoners—oflicers and men—as I have 
‘not the means of feeding them here, beyond to.day, and cannot afford to 
detach a heavy body of horse and foot, with wagons, to accompany them to 
Vera Cruz. 

Our baggage train, though increasing, is not yet half large enough to give an 
assured progress to this army. Besides, a greater number of prisoners would 
\probably escape from the escort in the long and deep sandy road, without sub- 
isistence—ten to one—than we shall find again, out of the same body of men, 
in the ranks opposed to us. 

Not one of the Vera Cruz prisoners is believed to have been in the lines of 
Cerro Gordo. Some six of the officers highest in rank, refuse to give their 
paroles, except to go to Vera Cruz, and thence, perhaps, to the United 
‘States. 
| The small arms and their accoutrements, being of no value to our army here 
‘or athome, | have ordered them to be destroyed ; for we have not the means 
‘of transporting them. I am, also, somewhat embarrassed with the —— pieces 
of artillery—all bronze—which we have captured. 
| It would take a brigade, and half the mules of this army, to transport them 
fifty miles. A field battery I shall take for service with the army; but the 
heavy metal must be collected, and left here for the present. We have our 
own siege-train and the proper carriages with ns. 

Being much occupied witk the prisoners, and ali the details of a forward 
movement, besides looking to the supplies which are to follow from Vera Cruz, 
| have time to add no more—intending to be at Xalapa early to morrow, 
| We shall not, probably. again meet with serious opposition this side of Pe- 
‘rote—certainly not, unless delayed by the want of the means of transporta- 
ition. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, your most obedient ser- 
vant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

P.S. T invite attention to the accompanying letter to President Santa Anna, 
taken in his carriage yesterday ; also to his proclamation, issued on hearing that 
we had captured Vera Cruz, &c., in which he says: «If the enemy advance 
one step more, the national independence will be buried in;the abyss of the past.” 
We have taken that step. W.S. 

I make a second postscript, to say that there is some hope, I am happy to 
learn, that Gen. Shields may survive his wounds, - 

One of the principal motives for paroling the prisoners of war is, to dimin- 
lish the resistance of other garrisons in our march. W. S. 

Hon. Ws. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
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ibe every now and then altering the terms of the royal coronation oath, for the 


have just had a proof ipurpose of pleasing the wishes, desires, and aspirations of dissentients, who 
ur magnificent new plate . 


from the artist. It is a portrait at full length of the immortal, although ex-mi- |, 


Co sions, have been made, since 1688, and concessions are still made, and : 
nister Str Rowers Peet, and as a work of art, we may venture to say that it, ° Save 


, iment. The plate 7 ™ the progress of making as often as is found safe, convenient, and suita- 
htt an el fom ofan The chnge ig: bt he hw wi 


es. It is the compound effect of mezzotint, stippling, and line, which in mo 
dern works is so very greatly admired, and is executed by Doney, who, in such 
matters is considered one of the first among the first. 

Before we issue this plate, we intend to prepare a written sketch of the great 
man. 


Notice.—Some of the Southern towns in our list have not yet been served 
with the “* Army and Navy,” our last gift to subscribers. This has happeued 
to those where an agent has not lately been. But they will be forwarded when 
they can be so safely, or if any of the subscribers in those places should hap- 
pen now, or shortly, to be in this city, if they will please to call here, we shal! 
be happy to forward the plates through their means. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

At Cincinnati.—We beg to say that the missing numbers were regularly sent 
from hence, and the number of copiesis always marked on the outside, the 
fault must lie at the place of destination. We have sent duplicates. 

W. P., at the same place.—The price of the plates inquired for are as fol 
lows. For Scott, one Dollar each, and for Louis Philippe, fifty cents each tc 
Subscribers ~—the Agent is on his way there at present and carries with him 
for delivery the plate of the “ Army and Navy,” but all orders are attended 
to carefully, as soon as received. 


DIED—On boatd the packet Steamer Alhambra, on her passage from New Orleans t» Cincia- 
patti, on the 2‘d ult., Mr. SAMUEL FAIRWEATHER, aged 2d years, of the firm of J.& S. 
Fairweather, of this City.—Mr. F. left here in November last for Engiand in the pursuit oi 
health—remained there a short time ; and not finding any improvement, took passage for New 
Orleans, and was on his way home wheu he was called hence to be no more.—Suffice it to sa) 
in the dea h of the above named, few young men possessed a usore amiable disposition, and his 
loss will be regretted by a large uumber of sorrowing relatives and friends. 


c 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

It has been observed already that every new and intended to be generally 
used institution, discovery, invention, or any other practical matter which is in 
tended to be of national advantage, is imperfect at first, and why is that of na 
nional education expected to be at once immaculate and arranged in such 
a manner as in future to be incapable of improvement or of alteration in any o! 
its details. The main objection to the governmental plan in Great Britain, i: 
that of apprehension, lest the established religion should, in this case, be 
strengthened. Now if that should even have some grounds of expectation, i! 
were better it were so th an that the mass of the people should remain unedov- 
cated, immoral, liable to any prejudices, played with as the foot-balls or tools 
of demagogues, unreflecting beings, who have nuthing to do with the body-po- 
litic, but are to be used as the chess-men of some few who are playing the 
game. Yet these objections are no more than apprehensions, and they are o! 
that nature and drawn from that source, that we cannot help supposing that 
they themselves (the objectors) would adopt the manner they apprebend, if they 
had the same opportunities. ‘The objectors, therefore, are for the most pit 
worldlings, their motives, their objects, and their oppositions are, we think, no! 
pure. Let us go back and trace up a little. 

At the great period of the Reformation in Europe, the tyrannical and capri 
cious ruler of England was neither Protestant nor Catholic, no one of any im 
portance, whether they were people of rank or property knew how to deport 
themselves so as not to give offence and to keep their worldly condition out o! 
jeopardy. The uncertainty of the thing and the monarch's caprice were a sad 
hindrance to the happiness and preventive of the tranquillity of the people 
Yet the reform was evidently in advance and the English Reformers in the 
short reign of the minor successor Edward VJ, did much in advancing the Pro 
testant religion, so much that the rubric of the present day does not essentially 
differ from the one that was put forth in that time. After the early death o! 
this promising young prince, the country fell into unusual horrors by th 
bloody deaths and the complete butchery of the Protestants, in the short bu’ 
dreadful reign of the bigoted Mary ; then gradually came on the disquietude: 
incidental to the assertion on one side of the Divine Right of Kings, and on the 
other to the growth of puritanical doctrines, until the execution of a king and 
a short run of republicanism threw the whole country into a tumult which only 
the restoration of royalty could terminate. Then came aking, Charles 1I. 
who was professedly a Protestant, but directly and in fact a Roman Catholic, 
and who was followed by a bigoted professor of the latter church, who evei. in 
his predecessor's life-time had nearly been condemned to be an outcast from 
the possible succession, and who shortly as king had thrown himself from the 
throne, that we can hardly be surprised that a people like the English and 
Scotch, who so long had suffered by this unsetttled state of religion, should 
desire a mode of keeping the matter quiet in future, and make a coronation 
oath, in which the Protestant Episcopal denomination should henceforth be con- 
sidered the religion of the king and of the state. 

Now the condition of things to which we have traced, is not yet one hun- 
dged and sixty years old, and it will not—nay, even for policy’s sake—do to 


than to make at once radica! national changes, the first effect of which is to 
shrow the public into general tumult and dissatisfaction, and may do more harm 
‘than good, however the spirit that sets it in motion. Let reforms be gradual 
and well considered, not either rapid or upon too wholesale a plan, but on the 
other hand let not there be a determination expected that there be no reform at 
lall, else human reason, judgment, experience, are set at nought, and * the wis- 
dom of our ancestors” becomes an infallible maxim, and the divine gift of God 
to man, is by man himself set aside, as an useless donation. 

Let therefore the blessing of general education be tried, under the auspices 
of « the powers that be ;” taking all reasonable precaution that it be launched 
under favorable circumstances. Bid it * God speed,” and let it have fair trial; 
watch its progress and its tendencies carefully, but put no vexatious bar in its 
way. There will be always plenty of watching, in its course of action; there 
will be at all times an exchange of opinion, and the result of observations go- 
ing on. There can be little, if any, harm done between one session of parlia- 
ment and another, and there will be opportunities of briuging in every year mo- 
tions of amendment, of abrogation, of improvement, of protection, which can 
and will be forced on the people also by a fiee and bold press, so that we can 
see much of good, and nothing of harm, by starting the plan, although there 
may afterwards be found many things to alter or amen therein. 

But if, from sectional motives, from private interests or jealousies, or from 
any improper cause, from anything which has not conscience and conviction 
for its motive, a hinderance or an objection to this generally admitted benefit to 
the public common weal be thwarted, we have only to hope that the united 
“wisdom of the nation,” will prove stronger in the end, and the worst we wish 
for the opponents is that their inward seuse of the benefit they would oppose, 
may wring from them the approbation and approval which they would fain have 
sippressed. As to the arguments which some of them have adduced, that the 
« Legisiature has no right to compel the people to expend money ia national 
‘education,” and certain other doctrines of a similar tendency, these are so 
snallow that they deserve hardly anything more than rebuke; but the title- 
ipage of a lately published book is rebuke enough, and may call the thought 
|bome to a contemplation of its import, and to the general tendency of carrying 
such a good old maxim into practice, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 

Let the long faces of the fearful in British affairs and prospects contract 
again, if the following picture drawn by the London Spec'ator can have any 
weight, and as the results are drawn from figures and facts, which are com- 
‘monly aliowed never “ to lie,” they may be worth something. The increased 
|custom-house returns show that the a'teration in the freedom of Trade has 
idone no injury in the way of Tariff, and the smaller increase in the Excise is 
_ matter of gratulation, for the Excise has at all times been the most ungrae 
cious of Taxes in the cyes of the public, and less payment thereof is a pre- 
‘sumptive proof that fewer excisable commodities are in request. 
| «Perhaps as festive a thing as any which this Easter has brought forth is the 
Revenue-table for the year and quarter. That at least wears a face of glad- 
ness. Both on the year and quarter there is an increase in all the important 
branches of ordinary revenue, except the trifling decrease in Taxes of £32,000 
on the year and £15,000 on the quarter. The increase on the Customs, in 
spite of the tariff-reductions, is £1,132,000 on the year and £485,000 on the 
‘yuarter. In the Excise it is not so great—1£661,00U on the year and £26,000 
on the quarter. The greatest decrease is under the casual item Repayment of 
Advances : it is £738,000 on the year and £291,000 on the querter. In spite 
of that drawback, the balance of increase on the quarter is £400,000, on the 
year £1,538,000. But for the Irish drain, the surplus of revenue would still 
nave been accumulating ; in the last quarter the advances to Ireland were 
£2,94v,000.”’ 

Ireland goes on. The famine, indeed, appears for the time to mitigate : foe 
reign grain pours in abundantly ; and Irishmen, who return verdicts of ‘ man- 
slaughter’ against Lord John Russel fur not feeding the people collectively and 
individually, begin to disclose potatoes which they have hoarded in hopes of 
something even beyond famine prices. Another sign of the mitigated hard- 


ship is the small difficulty with which the people are discharged from the public 
works, in the midst of a chorus of threats and forebodings.” 


Capt. Rubridge, R. N. accompanied by Mrs. Toker and two children, sails 
for Europe to-day in the Stephen Whitney. 


There are two articles in the editorial of a neighbouring journal, one of 
which is direct towards ourselves, and one, in which we are very artfully but 
sufficiently included, that require some notice on our part. The first is an are 
‘ticle which purports to be a comment on our remarks respecting St. George’s 
Day this year, and we have chiefly to protest against its being any “ semi-offi- 
cial’ publication, the blame or censure, if any be deserved, is due to the editor 
of this Journal, who neither directly nor indirectly had intimation from any one 
‘that the publication of the proceedings would be acceptable, and the remarks 
made in his article are not in any wise the dictation or the expressed wish for 
publicity of any person. The rest of the article, which has called forth the 
‘present notice ts but too shallow and too wordy to be farther commented upon, 
or it puts one in mind, as its author has frequently done, that it is morelike «a 
jcooper going round a cask than like one jumping into it ;"" and our motive for 
noticing it at all, is that we will not have our own article sheltered by our ima- 
ginary authority for it, nor would we have any one else blamed for our fault, if 
there is @ fault. We wish it to be understood, however, that we aud say 


will be always found, in any state of public affairs. Much alteration, many | 
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much in answer to that which has called for our present reply, and will, if there 
occur sufficient reason. 

The second is that the editor of the journal alluded to has quoted a Toronto 
journal to the end, that the ‘* Albion and the Spirit of the Times” came to hand 
in that city on each Saturday morning, though “ other New York papers of the 
same date arrived here on the previous Wednesday.” We would here state 
that until last year our paper was by some mancuvre late a/ways in getting to 
‘Toronto, but we finally ourselves put the maneuvre aside, and unless that be 
again in effect, which we do not believe, the Anglo American, the Spirit of 
the Times, and the Albion arrive in Toront» together, and all in company as 
far as the carriage goes ; so that we do not come, to our present knowledge, 
under the inuendo quoted from the Toronto Herald ‘‘other New York pa- 


pers.” 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION.) 

139 and 154.—By Louis Lang.—These are by the same artist, and although 
called by different names, are very evidently supplements to each other. The 
first is a young females dressing for the ceremony when she is about to quit 
*« the pomps and vanities of this wicked world ;” in other words preparatory to 
her taking the veil; the latter is when that part of the ceremony is in perform 
ance, the ministerary priest being in the act of cutting off the damsel’s hair- 
They are both interesting, well drawn, well grouped, well coloured, and are a 
good pair of paintings. Mai 

147. The Flower Girl.—By Chas. Ingham.—The subject is too fair fora 
Flower Girl, but it is probably a portrait, and the flowers (which are prettily 
done) are a perfect load to carry. It is like Ingham’s generally, finished to the 
very excess, like enamel, but wants as nearly all his does, a vigorous touch. 

145. A Floretine Girl.—By J.P. Rosseter. N. A.—The painter has been 
happy in giving this a character. The olive complexion and the expressively 
sighted-up black eyes are very well done indeed. 

165. Head of a Dog.—By L.. Purdy.—Thisis welldone where there is fre- 
quently a great crouch. The white face, the lean pendant black ears, and par- 
ticularly the grave quietude of the countenance, are well done. 

170. A. M. Cozzens, Esg.—By C. S. Elliot, N. A.—There is some likeness 
to tha subject, but it is much more like the pianoforte plaver De Meyer. 

178. Court of Henry VIII.—By E. Leutze.—Here is another of those which 
have been already seen and noticed of the pictures in the Art-Union. This is an 
erroneous system. Its freshness is gone. 

179. The Mountain Ford.—By Thomas Cole, N. A.—We are glad to say of 
this, that it is not the usual proportion of Cole’s mannerism. It doesnot look so 
patchy in the foliage and the dark grounds. ; 

187. The Orphan's Funeral.—By J. W. Edmonds, N. A.—This is the only 
painting in the present exhibition by this artist ; but he always tells an interest- 
ing tale in his subjects. ‘The picture is a poor widowed mother carrying under 
her arm, an infant’s coffin, and a child older than the preserved deceased is run- 
ning at her mother’s side unconscious of melanckoly sensation. Anything from 
Mr. Edmond’s pencil is sure to have good feeling, good design, and effect in the 
workmanship. 

191. Portrait of a Gentleman.—By E. Mooney, N. A.—A good likeness and 
a good picture. 

198. Portrait of the late Henry Inman. N. A.—C. L. Elliot, N. A.—A good 
hikeness of the late great artist, and Mr. Elliot has judiciously given sufficiency 
of blue in the colouring. 

207 and 214.—By N. Joselyn, N. A.—We do not like the expression in the 
countenance of either of these portraits. That of the former is somewhat vul- 
gar and shrewish, and of the latter self-conceit ; and yet these qualities may not 
exist in the character of either. 

211. Portrait of a Lady.—By J. H. Lazarus.—We know nothing of the like- 
ness, but the artist has done full well, the chevelure is very good, and the face 
is expressive. 

213. James Harper, Esq.—By F. Frothingham, N. A.—Whoever has once 
seen our prince of bibliopolists must be aware of this great likeness, and the 
artist has happily caught the usual expression of his features in transacting bu- 
siness. 

217. Portrait of a Child.—J. H. Shegogue, N. A.—Here are good limbs, 
and good head, but there is too much mind thrown into the child’s countenance. 

222. Pity and Foli y.—By D. Huntingdon, N. A.—Here is a good story told. 
An old man is gravely reading, and here are two young women, one soberly at- 
tending to the uttered words, and the other leering as if jesting at them. 

Memo.—In the third Saloon which commonly has been filled last, and with 
very indifferent pieces, is this time comparatively rich with paintings and sub- 
jects. But we have no more room to spare this week, but will endeavour in 
our next to have been once through the exhibition ; but although we can hard- 
ly compliment the academy by saying here is much of grand conception and of 
composition in this exhibition, yet the whole is better than anything aforetime. 


Literarn Notices. 


Putorial History of England. —No. 22.—We have heretofore spoken in high 
terms of commendation of this splendid publication : its interest encreases as 
it progresses, and all we can say is that the cheapness as well as the intrinsic 
excellence of the work render it imperative upon every gentleman of taste 
and intelligence to possess himself of a copy. 


with the teachings of Holy Writ more forcibly than otherwise might be the 
case. It is just the book for youth, the domestic circle, and the Sunday School. 
The Harpers have also just issued a new edition of Story's Familiar Exposi- 
‘ton of the Constitution of the U. S.—the best authority on the subject ex- 
tant. 

Prevention better than Cure.—By Mrs. Ellis.—New York : Appleton & Co. 
‘The writings of this admirable woman are always worthy of a serious peru- 
‘sal. She seldom is impassioned, still less seldom does she write in a jocose 
manner, but there is a fund of good sense in all she says, and her ideas de- 
serve a second consideration. ‘The present is on a subject which deserves the 
attention of Jaw-makers, more particularly when it applies to criminal cases. 

Hill Side and Border Sketches —By W. H. Maxwell—New York : Apple- 
‘on.—The author is one deservedly held in estimation by the public ; but the 
stories in this work are rather too artificially wrought, to be the veritable unor- 
aamented facts they pretend to be, but the book is interesting, and there are 
many matters both of interest and information contained in it. 

The Banks of the Mississippi.—By H. Lanman —New York : Appleton.— 
This book can hardly be extolled too much, it is lively, wo are impressed with 
its truth, yet it shews much of imagination and poetical feeling in the author, 
and is one of the best descriptive works on the West, that we have ever perus- 
ed. We quote some description of The Mississippi river in our number to 
day. 

Spursheim, on Education —New York : Fowler & Wells.—This work has 
an appendix written by Mr. Wells, and though the work, altogether, in the 
opinioa of some may be thought to contain many errors, yet at the present mo- 
ment when practical education is so very engrossing a subject, aud always 
30 gravely deserves a consideration, it becomes our duty to hear whatever we 
can, from all persons having a celebrity or a distinction, and let our cool judg- 
ment estimate the strength or weakness of the remarks, ‘This publication is 
got up in good sized type, and is well illustrated on some points. 

Familiar Lessons on Physiology —By Mrs. L. N. Fowler.—New York : 
Fowler & Wells.—It has become an anxious desire among the teachers as well 
as among the faculty of the present day to dimmish the ignorance of the rising 
generation which has hitherto been lamentably the case in early education, 
and so to compose books of this nature that they may be available to al! con- 
ditions and bothsexes. ‘This work (which is only Vol. I. of the work) is of this 
nature. But we except, as being for children’s service to the following observa- 
tion, and all, similar, in any works of the kind + To see them (minks) children, 
you might imagine that he must be a dear little creature to have such pretty 
teeth ; but he has a very fierce and cruel disposition.” Now leaving the bad 
grammar out of question, it is wrong to inculcate the notion that an inferior 
animal is cruel ; it is only the habit of its nature. 

The Youth of Shakspeare.—By F. Williams, Esq.—New York: Burgess, 
Stringer & Co.—A copy of this work wasreprinted in America in two volumes 
a few years ago, and although we liked it as a clever book, and it is a sprightly 
thing ; we do not like such asubject to be mingled with fiction even though 
that may have little harm. It takes away some of the respect there is due to 
the reality of the person, and it is hard to separate the truth from the fiction. 
Fletcher's Iilustrated Edition of the Bible.—No.'s 45 and 46.—New York : 
Virtue.—This beautiful edition is making good progress, and in no wise is de- 
teriorated from the elegant commencement. The numbers before us are em. 
bellished by a fine engraving of “ Abigail before David” and “ Fagade of the 
Tombs of the Kings of Jerusalem.” 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
teody the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They are a 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, theli sale 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes pee 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a 
jsudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 
And who is to be benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones that 
receive the i of ath dpercent. How? Ina present payment of health, of viva- 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind. 
Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter hew called, because they cannot be used wi thout taking out 1m- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 
be present when the blood is pure. 

MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 

Dear Sir : 1 have for years been subject to a sonr stomach and much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so jight a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 
ly well, and | often thought I should never have precious health again. 
In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, I found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
lrestored me. It is four months now since, and have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 

B. Biandreth, M. D. 

Sold for 25 cents per box, with ful! directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, inthe United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 2 


\Seripture [ustrated, 4¢.—Harper & Brothers have published a pretty little 
tome under this title , designed to illustrate and enfore Bible precept and maxim 
py come striking incident, dheedote, and fact ; thus impressing the memory 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
. FOWLER & WELLS, 
May Léth.-vf. 131 Nassau-st. Ni Y; 
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, UL BE PUBLISHED 
THE MILLER OF MARTIGNE. if 
A_ROMANCE.—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

Author of * The Roman Traitor,” “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” * The Brothers,” 
“ Cromwell,” Lite. 

NEW-YORK : PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND CO., 30 ANN STREET. 


This is a work of surpassing interest and is quite equal if not superior to the “ Roman | 
Traitor” or ‘‘ Marmaduke Wyvil.” March 20. | 
NOW READY, 

PIQUILLO ALLIAGA 
OR THE 


MOORS UNDER PHILIP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. 


A Historical Romance from the French of 
EUGENE SCRIBE. March 20. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MRS. BAILEY, PRINCIPAL. | 
No, 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-St., New York. 


HE plan of this institution, which it is believed, is well known, aud has been establish 


ed for sixteen years, comprises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers | 
high advantages to Parents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accom- | 
plished education. It is situated in one of the most covenient aud pleasant streets in the up- | 


per part of the City of New York. The lines of omuibuses around and within the city, afford 


a convenient access to the various ferries, ani an easy communication with any part of the | 


surrounding country. The location of the house is emiventiy healthy, and within a few min- 
utes walk of several of the finest parks in the city ; it is aspacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a large uumber of apartments for the he mg for the study, and for the re- 
citations of the Young Ladies. 

Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and will be assisted 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will include generally, 
from twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside in the family, and devote their time exclu- 
sively to the benefit and instruction of the Young Ladies under their charge. The course em- 
braces a}l that is neces. ary to a complete and accomplished education ; the Text books are 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of} 
useful knowledge, the greatest solicitude is constantly felt. 


The Schoo! is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, and Senior Department. The best teachers | 


are employed in the French Department ; this language is taught daily to all the pupils, and 
with the Latin, is included in the terms for English Tuision. Vocal Music, both Sacred, and 


Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. Terms for Italian, | 
Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music, &c. will depend upon those of the Professors | 


employed. Faithful and unwearied attention is constantly given that the pupils may be thorough 
in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits ; 
that they have respectful, kind, aud amiable manners. 


The School is in session from the 7th of September to the 16th of July: the period being | 
divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem- | 


ber, 13th of February, and the Ist. of May ; but pupils are received at any intermediate pe- 
riod, the proportion of the Quarter only being charged. For further particulars a line ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Bailey, at her 1esideuce, will receive immediate attention. 

April 3-2m. 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 


DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 1389 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale or 
retail prices, for cash :— 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great vaiiety. 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 Jights. 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do. 
ide, do. do. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns. 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. 


LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


May 1I-tf. 


HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law | 
and Solicitor in Chancery &e. &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 


interested in business in Europe, that he will attendto any matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating to property, estates, debts Kc. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted 
m England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

Arrangements of an extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure that 
the business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 
in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 


Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- | 


guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 


Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex | 


Gevernor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmund’s, Cireuit Judge 
of the first Circuit &e. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 


Jessop & Son, Steel manufacterers, New York, and Sheffield, England. 
Jan, 23—3m. 
j 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin | 


Congress elect; George W. Mateetl, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 


OFFICE. 
ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber's arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu- 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with theim co bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 


\\TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
| 


THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS ca. 1200 tons. 
iLSVERPOOL = - £SIDDONS 
| HOTTINGUER --- - SHERIDAN - - - + + = " 
ROCHESTER - - - - GARRICK - - +++ 
first class, built ex 


The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 


‘convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of expeiience, and are not surpassed 


‘for speed by any ships afloat 
‘every month, on which days they leave punctually. 


Their sailing days from Liverpool! are on the 6th and llth of 


In addition to the above s, lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST. ‘‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, _ 
‘composed in part of the folluwing favourite and well-known ships, viz.: “ The America,” 
St. George, * ee’ St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Maymion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per mouth, or one every five days, fiom Liverpool 3, thus prevent- 
ling the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, cau 


‘be secured at the lowest rates. Every information rf 
. T. TAPSC South-st. 


2d door below Barling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 
| Feb, 27.) 


WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 

| CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED. 

| “ Obstinate, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally overcome, 
but aiso completely destroyed without using either purgatives, injections or baths, hy ana 
tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Warton, 
65 Rue Richelieu, Paris.” Price 30 cents, 
PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any 
| reader of the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat 
ed France, England, and the Covtinent with its remarkable results. This great remedy is a 
light, palatable, and delicious FOOD called “‘ Ervalenta”—a Vegetable Farina—in some re- 
spects resembling Arrow-root. 

The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Paris, 
expressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, in the 
|Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 
oe Purchasers must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta but Warton’s. 

March 13-3m.* 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 
In Press, and will soon be Published, 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 

(COMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 

\/ Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of this 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended as a 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous IIlustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Paterson. 
| By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
* Felix on the Bat.” 
| N.B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Author at the 
Anglo-American” Office, New York. 
THE PLUMBE 


NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY S8T. 
Instituted in 1840. 


Two PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 


| WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
| TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


'|YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 


ly, h 
|MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, ‘ND BEST APPARATUS 
| Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
| Serofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
| ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 

or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
* oe value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 

ness is axtending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 


be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 


25-0f. 


[but the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 


ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o: Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 


cipe Segars in all thei: variety. §G* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


and Manafactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. | 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 


ws direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con | 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making te increase its importance and 


nsefalness. 


drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapatillla 


can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste, of the patient. 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimorfy to its merits $ 

2 South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 

Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposeé as we rre to the attacks of disease, oan so frequent] 


disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 


tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 


The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financial embarrass |saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 i i 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga disagreed,” and their puncenigtions were still more diverse. I tried aera Mh mane 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annua! additions no relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly on 


to the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 


fined to my bed. After using it a few months, I now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 


cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. lenjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 


Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which jrilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. 


are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the | 


: JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the some are 


first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the (true, REV. T. MV. MERRIMAN 


importance of the object deserves. 


the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both ‘or 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. Cre of the objects now in view is 


Attached to the library is a convenient and commodious reading room, well supplied with, pa — 


Farther Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 


to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of’the building, to render it more ac | |liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 


cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the librar 
the second floor. 


y proper over the whole of) jtaking your Sarsaparilla ] have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
|/tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen mouths. | wholly discarded a} 


The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac jother medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sa ill hich I : op 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay: poe to all those who are in any way aflicted with mr danene: + Fadieusden ne 


ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 


er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five doilars. 


have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
| of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 


This is tae condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now |W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the nse of 


invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped: ja few bottles.—Yours, truly, 


that every friend to the moral and intellectual anes of our city. every parent whe | 


would farnish various and valuable reading to his c 
retreat from the toils andt Its of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of + 


GALUSHA, 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 


ildren, every one who seeks an occasional jlets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


Prepared and sold by A. B.& D. SANDS, Droggists, 100 Folton Street, comer of William, 


great library in a great metropolis, and js not now a member of this institution, will immediately New York. 


become one , and that those who are already members of it will Jend their active and efficient | 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 


aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the |S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamil > and by D: i 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry ou!|| United States and Canada. Price $1 per betithe. Six hentes ity Cee nen 


an aspect of a 


this great object, and enable the institution to attain a ch 


ter and p 
tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Union. 


Feb. 18—tf. 


Gi The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nes 


been and is constantly achieving such remarkab) of the difficui 
which the humen y pape . re wy oy most difficuit class of diseases to 


for Sands’ Sarsapar:lla, and take no othe. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| i 
M 
= 
= 


American. May 15. 


men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 


any specilied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- | 


ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES 


16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘' A BAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors im London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D.,F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8S. 
Secretary—-F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


— 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 
; 9 for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. : 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. i 
Part of the Capitel is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Disectors—as Trastees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (shonld 


an h arise) or otherwise. 
gaat of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 


rate. 
No charge for stamp duty. 
Thirty days cavect cher each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
licy. 

PT ravellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate stale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So 

ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 

varying from 36 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; Johu J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C, Edward 
Habicht, Esq. : 
Philadeiphya—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Giaham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. : i 
Meredith, Esq., Samue} Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCulloch. 
J. Leandex Starr, General Agent, and eae T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant,} 
he United States and British N. A. Colonies. 
New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander EF. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Frauklin-st. ; $. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
id by the Society. 
Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. — 
Solicitor John Houe, i Pine-st. 
Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. 
rey ‘Aet in vespene to Segeaune ter lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
i f New-York, Ist April, 1840. E 
ss blank. forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


cinuaaeepnmmmitasiiae J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. : 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA,—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 

ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
the lete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 
PENNY CYCLOPZDIA of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Gyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much Jess magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete _ bound 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. b. 21-tf. 
ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 —— engravings. 
i id engravings. 
3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 sy 


ing, by Franci : 
W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 


a ‘ ‘The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 bezunful engravings. : : 
& Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 


9. The L: the Lake, 10 elegant en ngs. 
£0. Campos 1's Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated —_ vignettes. 
2. Italy, illustrated wit vignettes. : ¢ 
is. The London "Unie Prize Annual, contains several hundred beautiful scenes, 
ches, &e. 
” ry The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inter- 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. ‘ 
1d. rhe Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood-cuts—1 vol. folio. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, ye on Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
f 1,500 dcuts—1 vol. folio. rots 
by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec, 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &e. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonnin, Damaseus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
Priace Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of! 
one gross eich. Together with an excelleut article for School use, the Codlegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and tine. 
ness of point, sdmirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holde,, 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers s. 
fieited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st. 
Oct, eor. of Gold 


teut 


FLOW SOQUETS, der 
ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of wig eae | and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and forsale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
|species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, snpplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep ia order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen- 
jtlemen supplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
‘left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. : 
JQLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4ly. 
PIANO FORTES. 
UURCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 386 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 16-tf. 


~NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the llth of each 


month :— 

Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. . 
SHERIDAN, ' F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, J B. |. H. Tiask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Noy. 26. Jan. ll. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, | Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are p mand by 
experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passege, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 60 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My ° 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11:hand from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Liv I. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, . 26, 
Jobn R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 268 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2“. 
a, | F. P. Allen, { June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
’ These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, e 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South threet. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

aa! from NEW YORK on the 6th and frem LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
es that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 

succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. ' From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21' 
Patrick Henry, ‘J. ©. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|Apri] 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.\May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin n+ ae lene or for their fast sailing qualia, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

r a of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrips 
tion will be provided, saye Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon @ fis 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages seut by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pasg 
age, apply to RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st:, NY. or to 
ly 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail om the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, saili unctually from 
|NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from L NDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, | F. RN eyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20 i0, 10 
‘> Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 ‘ 20, 

‘Switzerland, Knight, 10, 10, 30 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
|QueLec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, EK. E Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, § 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April i, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster, Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, lo 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Seondiption. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the ere or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of sd are signed therefor. Apply 


to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
: eo OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be ched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 

Ships. Masters. From New York. From Li I. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1j 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May J 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, y 1 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June t 
Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, ; 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
jor in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
jas regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

_ The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
ition will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
ithe Stewards if required. 
| Neither the — or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
jor Packages sent by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 

Cc. 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoel. 
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